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PASSION FOR CONSISTENCY 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
in The Christian Century 


The German passion for consistency has 
not only developed the sentiment of na- 
tionality to extravagant intensity but it 
has destroyed the political fruits of lib- 
eralism to a dangerous degree. If the Ger- 
mans had preserved a little more of that 
liberalism which they now hold in such 
contempt as the characteristic of a bour- 
geois civilization, they might solve their 
Jewish problem with a little more humanity. 
The insistence of liberalism that there 
are human rights which transcend any par- 
ticular rights that are derived from ad- 
hesion to race, class or nation, is not an il- 
lusion of the nineteenth century but be- 
longs to ageless culture. Furthermore, 
rationalism, another characteristic fruit of 
the liberal spirit, might, in spite of its ob- 
vious limitations, be of some service to the 
Germans in their present emergency. 
Reason measures, defines, makes careful 
comparisons and precise distinctions. This 
function of reason is, therefore, very im- 
portant in the field of social morality where 
frequently a hair divides the false and true. 
Without careful discrimination every social 
impulse and political passion may run to 
excess and imperil important human values. 

If the Germans were not in such fever of 
opposition to “nineteenth century lib- 
eralism” they might not present the sorry 
spectacle to the world of a highly gifted 
nation singing extravagant praises to a 
Hitler, a man who is a genius as a dema- 
gogue but can hardly be regarded as a 
creative spirit. One makes this criticism 
from the outside with some hesitation; for 
what has soured the Germans on liberalism 
particularly is its hypocrisy, its pretense of 
bringing the primeval and brutal forces 
under the control of reason when really 
reason has only sanctified what power has 
done. For the Germans, the Versailles 
treaty, toward which Wilson contributed 
the phrases and Clemenceau the realities, 
is the perfect symbol of the liberal spirit. 

The German church is not any more 
critical of the Nazi program as a whole 
than of its anti-Semitism. Perhaps it can 
hardly be expected otherwise. The church, 
after all, has its strength in the very classes 
which feel themselves saved from a Marxian 
revolution by Hitler, the small farmers, the 
middle classes of the city and the profes- 
sional classes. Probably 75 per cent of the 
church population is avowedly Nazi. Fur- 
thermore, the Hitlerites make a great deal 
of the restoration of the Christian religion, 
and church attendance has markedly in- 
creased. Also religious instruction has been 
reintroduced into those schools which un- 
der the liberal regime were allowed to 
choose moral instruction as an alternative 
to religious instruction. All of this per- 
suades the church to speak of the Hitler 
revolution as a “gift of God,” as a “‘re- 
birth of the German people’? accomplished 
by ‘‘the grace of God.” 


THEODORE PARKER 


Henry Steele Commager 
in The New England Quarterly 


This, precisely, was the dilemma of 
Theodore Parker. | His love of learning, his 
acquisitiveness, his respect for facts, 
proved his undoing. He never abandoned 
his original intuitional philosophy, but 
every new accumulation of proof repre- 
sented a vote of no confidence. He re- 
mained to the end as transcendental as 
Whitman and as experimental as Spencer, 
as intuitive as Jefferson and as sensational 
as Franklin.» He maintained the complete 
and unique validity of facts of conscious- 
ness and then proved them by facts of 
demonstration. He elaborated the abso- 
lute and submitted first principles to 
laboratory tests. ““Transcenden- 
talism,’’ he wrote, ‘has a work to do to 
show that physics, politics, ethics, re- 
ligion, rest on facts of necessity and have 
their witness and confirmation in facts 
of observation.” But, as John Dewey 
points out, ‘‘the claim to formulate a priori 
the legislative constitution of the universe 
is by its nature a claim that may lead to 
elaborate dialectic developments. But it 
is also one that removes these very con- 
clusions from subjection to experimental 
test, for by definition, these results make 
no difference.” .... 

Parker’s mind was not metaphysical. 
He was naturally a man of action rather 
than a contemplative philosopher. It is 
illuminating to remember that he reserved 
his great admiration for Benjamin Frank- 
lin rather than for Jefferson. He was the 
Luther rather than the Melanchthon of 
the new religious reformation. Vigor, 
breadth, energy, simplicity, ruggedness, 
homeliness, enthusiasm, characterized his 
thought, rather than depth, subtlety, re- 
finement, or serenity. Philosophical prob- 
lems he was inclined to overwhelm with 
learning rather than to penetrate with 
understanding. Nice metaphysical points 
he ignored or muddled. He accumulated 
facts more readily than he matured ideas, 
and he seldom probed ideas to their 
depths. ... 

This confusion of intuition and experi- 
ence was not so much a personal idiosyn- 
crasy as a social characteristic. Parker’s 
dualism was to an extent the dualism of 
that entire group of ardent New England 
reformers who would recreate society in 
the name of first principles, who glorified 
individualism in Fourierist phalanxes; 
perhaps it was implicit in the conflict be- 
tween the possibilities of a New World 
environment and Old World institutions. 
Those fathers whose wisdom Parker loved 
to celebrate had justified a Declaration of | 
Independence on intuitive principles and 
established a new form of government on 
experimental precepts, and indeed a large 
part of American history may be inter- 
preted as an attempt to vindicate by facts 
of demonstration the transcendental ideas 
of democracy and equality and liberty. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing @ 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
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BELIEFS COMMONLY HELD 


O what wing of liberalism do Universalists be- 
long? Which way are they drifting or traveling? 
Are they people who have enthusiasm for Chris- 
tianity in modern forms, or do they want to cut loose 
from the Christian name? Are they seeking a closer 
walk with God, or do they froth at the mouth when 
anybody says God? Do they believe intensely in the 
possibility of making the Kingdom of God come on 
earth, or are they more concerned with making people 
see that there is no such thing as a Kingdom of God? 
Do they stand with those who hold that worship 
strengthens us for service in this world, or with those 
who hold that it weakens us? We have not the slight- 
est hesitancy in saying that Universalists in religious 
profession and theory are Christian, however far 
short in practice and application they know them- 
selves to be. And in saying that they are Christian 
we say that they believe in God, in this world as God’s 
world, and in our race as God’s race. They have one 
answer for those who urge that we ought to look to 
Buddhism and Confucianism and Hinduism and all 
the other world religions for light, and that answer is 
“By all means.”’ In modern Christianity there is not 
the slightest limitation upon our search for new truth 
and our duty to be friendly to all. 

We speak positively, but we merely express an 
opinion. Wehaveno way of knowing just what 50,000 
people believe. One test will come this fall when the 
General Convention at Worcester will take up the 


report of the Commission on Revision of Our Declara- - 


tion of Faith and Conditions of Fellowship. The 
action taken will show in part whether we are growing 
more liberal, more conservative, or more indifferent. 
We should like to see some humanist offer the human- 
ist manifesto recently put forth as a substitute for the 
report of the Commission, but we doubt if even one 


proposer and one seconder of such a motion could be 
found. 

We now propose another test. We shall publish 
in seven short articles the Foreword and the six sec- 
tions of the document recently published by the 
Commission on Evangelism and Devotional Life of 
the Congregational and Christian Churches, entitled 
“A Statement Concerning Beliefs Commonly Held by 
Modern Christians.” The Foreword appears in this 
issue. What will be our reaction to this document? 
Possibly utter and complete indifference, indicating 
intellectual laziness and secularization. Possibly 
amused contempt, resting on the theory that we have 
moved on to lofty heights that these poor folks have 
not begun to climb. Possibly eager attention and 
discriminating criticism such as most Congregational 
ministers are giving to it. Possibly strenuous opposi- 
tion to it as a modern statement of belief for liberal 
churches. Possibly enthusiastic acceptance in sub- 
stance if not in detail, and rejoicing that Christianity 
is moving so fast. Possibly all of these reactions 
will take place in our fellowship, for we are a many- 
minded folk. 

Lest there be any doubt in any person’s mind let 
us say here frankly that we stand with the makers of 
the statement. Like every man who signed it we 
would alter some sentences, leave out others, and put 
in some of our own. But we should have been glad 
to have a part in it. 

Those who have issued it have not tried to make a 
creed—that is a test by which to judge their fellow 
Christians. We like what Dr. William E. Gilroy, a 
member of the group, says editorially about the 
statement in the Congregationalist: 


If this statement, broadly interpreted, does not 
express the sound basis of faith and life, and the true in- 
centive and goal in the whole Christian enterprise, it is 
important that we should know the fact, and that we 
should look well to a clearer apprehension of Christian 
realities and Christian goals. It is manifest that unless 
we have a very definite conception of what we are seek- 
ing to do, and of the goals toward which we are striving, 
leadership will be in vain. Probably there is nothing 
that we need more at the present hour than an outlook 
of Christian faith and purpose that in unification will 
give us a new strength, a new determination, and that 
new spirit of courage and sacrifice that can be present 
only with the strong conviction that the Christian work 
in which we are engaged is not only worth while, but 
is the supreme thing to which life can be devoted. 
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A SUPERMAN EDITOR 


T is vacation time. The editor has commenced 
his vacation. He has laid aside nearly all his 
work except the editing of The Messenger.” 

(From an editorial in The New Church Messenger.) 

Ye gods and little fishes! What kind of super- 
man is this editor? It is vacation time for him. He 
has nothing now to do in this period of rest except 
the incidental matter of editing the paper! 

Where are Brummitt and Gilroy and Hartman 
and Leinbach and Joy, and other slow moving editors 
who have to toil eighteen hours a day to get through 
half their stint? They are but pigmy men. This 
New Church Messenger editor may have the one true 
gospel, or maybe the sentences quoted are merely 
New Church symbols. 

At any rate some of the rest of us had better study 
the New Church Messenger’s technique. The edi- 
torial whose opening sentences we have quoted is a 
noble and inspiring message. 

* * 


DEXTER ON SOCIAL OBLIGATION 
S a philosophical background to his interesting 
pamphlet, ‘““The Social Obligation of Liberal 
Religion,”’ Dr. Robert C. Dexter quotes a para- 
graph from William Ellery Channing which may be 
summed up in the assertion that before every human 
being there is the possibility of a divine life. Man 
has great capacities. The seeds of perfection are in 
him. According to Dr. Dexter the social system is 
the evil thing. He says flatly, ‘“We are all members 
of a social order which in one way or another prevents 
us from living up to the capacities which we possess.”’ 

Then Dr. Dexter considers the questions of “‘War 
and Peace,” ‘‘The Economic Order,” ‘Freedom of 
Speech,” ‘“Family and Sex,” “The Underprivileged,”’ 
and other fundamental things which create an environ- 
ment which “prevents us from living up to the capaci- 
ties which we possess.”’ 

We do not have to believe what Dr. Dexter seems 
to say, that we will have to wait for a perfect environ- 
ment in order to raise up a perfect man. 

There never has been a perfect social order, and 
yet we have had many men and women who have de- 
veloped their capacities to a remarkable degree. 
Doubtless the bad order has worked sometimes to 
make better men. There is something to that famous 
ery, ‘I am the master of my fate. I am the captain of 
my soul.” On the other hand there is truth in Thomas 
A. Edison’s comment that “not one tenth of one per 
cent of the capacities of men have been developed.”’ 
And for our failure our social system must take its 
share of blame. 

The fundamental thing Dexter is after so vehe- 
mently and persistently is the thing that every liberal 
Christian and illiberal Christian ought to be after— 
the making of a world in which children will not be 
stunted in mills, or poisoned in movies, or regimented 
in schools, or made bigots in churches or selfish, ac- 
quisitive little monsters in their homes. 

Dexter cites the great Unitarians who have 
worked for a nobler environment—Parker, Channing, 
Edward Everett Hale, Charles Sumner, Julia Ward 
Howe, Dorothea Dix, Joseph Tuckerman, Alexander 


Johnson, Thomas Mott Osborne, and then he tells us 
not to try to fulfil our mission simply by glorifying our 
fathers. 

At the request of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Dr. Dexter has prepared this 27-page pamphlet. 
It is No. 335 in the Unitarian series of free pamphlets. 
It contains references to books and periodicals dealing 
with the subjects discussed. It closes with these 
great words: 

Because we are liberals, we cannot for one moment 
consider gaining these aims in any way which does 
violence to individual integrity. We believe, therefore, 
that this fairer and better world can be created in no 
other way than through moral suasion, education, and 
political action based on that education. Coercion is 
contrary to our fundamental conviction. While we 
realize that this means much slower progress we believe 
that it means permanent genuine progress unthreat- 
ened by reaction. We still maintain our faith that there 
is in all mankind a spark of divinity and that, if we can 
find the way to appeal to that divinity, the ideals 
toward which we aim can be realized. 

* ok 


FORTY-TWO YEARS AGO 

E know that we are the best editor on earth, 
for several people have said so. We know 
also that the Christian Leader of to-day is far 
and away in advance of the Leader of twenty-five, 
fifty, seventy-five or a hundred years ago. For this 
is 1933 and we are on the job. But occasionally some- 
thing happens to make us uneasy. We wonder a 
little about how good we are. We look around to 
find some one to tell us about our greatness and glory. 
A lady drove up to our little hill farm a short time ago 
with a copy of The Christian Leader of August 6, 1891. 
We are familiar with the papers of that period and of 
earlier periods, but we do not read them often. This 
isolated copy associated with family history received 
more attention. It was an eight-page blanket sheet 
and had about as much material in it as we have today. 
It was far ahead of us in advertising. It had a much 
greater variety of material, and there were great 

articles with great names attached. 

At the head of the first column of the first page 
was the heading ‘‘Editorial Briefs,’ and at the bottom 
were the initials I. M. A. It would strengthen almost 
any paper today to have Isaac Morgan Atwood’s 
editorial briefs. For example, one brief referred to 
the election of Phillips Brooks as Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts and to the fact that too often the office was 
reserved for “drill-masters and martinets.” “But 
Mr. Brooks,” wrote Dr. Atwood, “belongs not to any 
sect or section. He belongs to the whole Church of | 
God and to mankind. . . . It is an immense gain for | 
pure Christianity and the freedom of the spirit, to have | 
the office lifted up and widened out by the entrance 
into it of a man of breadth and of untrammeled spirit 
who has points of contact with the whole circle of re- | 
ligious thought and life.” 

John Coleman Adams did an “Outdoor Homily,” 
and nobody could surpass him in that kind of thing. 
L. B. Fisher contributed the sermon and told the 
Universalists that they needed a little more hell in 
their religion. True now, too. In the same issue 
K. M. Grant wrote with pride of the call to Fisher to | 
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the chair of pastoral theology at St. Lawrence. Al- 
mon Gunnison contributed a cruising article on a 
trip over the Canadian Pacific Railway, and our old 
readers recall the charm of his travel stories. Sulli- 
van H. McCollester, father of Dean McCollester, con- 
tributed another from Japan, equally fascinating. 
These are but a few of the contributors. Back in the 
editorial office in those days sat that great old war 
horse George H. Emerson. On the staff, besides At- 
wood, Gunnison and Adams, were Safford, L. C. 
Browne and Jane L. Patterson. There was one pic- 
ture on the front page—that of the new church in 
Danbury, Conn. 

We have had some great men and women in our 
history. They have made their mark and passed on. 
They were original, independent, men and women, 
imitators of nobody. Part of their power and their 
charm lay in their originality. 

We admire them, we admit that in many ways we 
can not reach their level, but we would not do the 
things that they did and in the way that they did them 
if we could. Our strength, such as it is, lies where 
their strength lay, in being ourselves. 

In our day there is a deal of declamation on the 
subject of loyalty to the fathers which is pure bunk. 
Half the time it is a call to reaction and the sectarian 
spirit. Men like Atwood, Gunnison, Emerson, Adams, 
and the others, showed their loyalty to their founding 
fathers by marching on. 

Our old paper, The Christian Leader, forty-two 
years ago, cheers us as well as humbles us. It makes 
us see that we are not the whole show, but it tells us 
clearly that we have our part. 

x x 


“T HAVE HAD GOD’S HELP’”’ 


O this day I have had God’s help.”’ Goodspeed 
puts the testimony of Paul in these moving 
words. The Apostle was on trial for his life, 

standing before King Agrippa. For two years he had 
been in prison. Before that soldiers had spirited him 
away from Jerusalem and shut him in a fortress to 
keep him from being lynched. Before that he was the 
center of a street riot in which he nearly lost his life. 
He knew the pain of physical violence and the greater 
pain of universal execration. Hunger, thirst, stripes, 
fatigue, imprisonment, poverty, had been his lot, and 
yet he stood up and declared publicly, “To this day I 
have had God’s help.” 

There doubtless were men in those days whose 
faith in God made them lazy, but not so with Paul. 
Some sat down and said, “The law, or the priests, or 
the other powers that be, will take care of everything,” 
but this man Paul had a different idea. 

He believed that God had raised up a man Jesus 
to show people how to live nobly, that the people 
had killed him but that.God had taken him home 
and that he was alive, interested, determined to go 
on with God’s work, out of the body as in the body. 
He looked upon himself as commissioned by this 
leader Jesus. 

There was plenty of chance for mistake and il- 
lusion in this life of Paul. Like all the rest of us, he 
probably believed things that were not so. But this 
one thing is as true as that two and two make four. 


His belief that the power of God was with him was a 
strengthening, cheering, purifying, stimulating in- 
fluence in his life. He did his work largely because 
of that faith. He endured hardship because he be- 
lieved it to be God’s way. He was confident of ul- 
timate success because God was with him. If we 
find our faith in fundamental religion growing weak, it 
might help us to study the life of Paul. 


* O* 


NOT SUCH BAD FIGURES 


CCORDING to The Christian Herald statistics 
contributions for church purposes were $19.00 
per member for 1932, a decrease of only $2.50 

per capita. Benevolences through churches dropped 
from $3.71 per member to $3.12. As The Northwest- 
ern Christian Advocate remarks, “This, in a time of 
widespread distress and serious reduction of even the 
most comfortable incomes, argues that, on the material 
side, at least, the churches have suffered in much 
smaller measure than any other great public enter- 
prise.” 

Church membership in the last thirty years has 
increased 83 per cent, while the population has in- 
creased only 66 per cent. There are fifty million 
church members in the country, an increase of about 
one million in the last year. 


* of 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The Christian Century says that the recent state- 
ment of seventeen leading Congregationalists ‘‘con- 
cerning beliefs commonly held by modern Christians,” 
and issued by the Commission on Evangelism is “‘re- 
thinking Christianity to some purpose.” 


Mark Patrick in “Hammer and Sickle” says that 
the civil war in Russia, with foreign troops helping 
the White armies and the sale by the Allies of surplus 
arms and ammunition to their enemies, saved the 
Bolsheviki. 


Here we are fully embarked on an age of state 
socialism, with all the old boys cheering who once 
frothed at the mouth over the mere sight of the word. 


When we talk about “our work in Japan” let us 
say “and Korea.’ It is time people woke up to the 
words Dr. Cary always emphasizes—‘‘and Korea.” 


Says John Haynes Holmes in Unity: ‘“Musso- 
lini never appeared so great, so wise, so dignified, so 
merciful, as since the advent of Adolf Hitler.” 


Churches these days seldom close up for two or 
three months without making provision for union 
services and pastoral care. 


“He knew,” said Edward Waldo Emerson of his 
famous father, “that freedom was more easy to win 
than religion.” 


What is in us pops out whenever we write, 
whether we want it to or not. Some folks need 
guardians. 
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Religion, Theology, and the Free Churches --I 


Carl S. Patton 


Orn | OMMENT about the place of religion usually 
D) AG)| centers about the statement that religion 
a AB} now holds a larger or a smaller place in life 


QIN 


than it has done at some other time. But 
who really knows what place religion holds in human 
life at any time? Invidious comparison is often made 
between the Pilgrim Fathers and those who hold a 
similar position of leadership in American society 
today. The comparison is odorous and smells of 
superficiality. The Pilgrim Fathers were a church be- 
fore they were a state. With the commonwealth they 
founded we should compare, not American society at 
large, but a church or group of churches in America at 
the present time. Or we should compare America 
now with the total English society of which the Pil- 
erim and Puritan movement was so small a part. 

What makes all such comparisons largely value- 
less is that they necessarily deal with the externals of 
religion. In these externals the comparison is favor- 
able to the present time. The Protestant church in 
America has not grown as fast as the population, but 
it has grown considerably faster than that portion of 
the population out of which Protestant churches are 
naturally built. An estimate of the church member- 
ship in Virginia at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury (says Professor Sweet in his “Story of Religion 
in America”) places the number at one in twenty. In 
Kentucky in 1802 there was one church member to 
every twelve people. When there were 20,000 people 
in Massachusetts, only about 4,000 seem to have been 
church members. Thomas Marshall was hopeless 
about religion in his day. “The church is too far 
gone ever to be revived,” he said. Protestant and 
Catholic, the American Church gained two and three- 
quarter millions from 1916 to 1926, with a total mem- 
bership of more than 50,000,000 in 1980. I descend 
to quote these figures only because the impression 
occasionally gets abroad that something has happened 
to the church and that we are liable to wake up almost 
any morning and find it gone. 

But no people is governed by religious principles 
in direct ratio to its church membership. The people 
who belong to churches have undoubtedly a larger 
interest in organized religion, probably also in per- 
sonal religion, than those who do not. But nobody 
knows how many people have religion who for one 
reason or another remain outside the churches. And 
nobody knows better than we who love the church 
how many indications of religion are lacking among 
many who belong to it. 

It is with religion in this respect as it is with other 
human interests. The artistic impulse is elicited 
and trained by the painting of pictures and the erec- 
tion of art galleries; but you cannot count the pictures 
and galleries in Massachusetts and in Montana and 


*Through the courtesy of Dr. Gilroy, we are publishing in 
this and next week’s issues, the address delivered as the South- 
worth Lecture, at the celebration, in the First Church in New- 
ton, Mass., of the 125th anniversary of the founding of Andover 
Seminary. 


infer the artistic capacity of the two populations from 
the count. Too many other things enter in. Attend- 
ance upon public worship is doubtless an indication; 
but a man who goes to church every Sunday does not 
necessarily have twice as much religion as one who 
goes every other Sunday. We are here in a realm 
where statistics are at a discount. Recourse to them 
seems to indicate a failure to understand the subject 
under discussion. Religion is a man’s total reaction 
to what he considers fundamental and ultimate in 
the universe. It is his sense of values, his selection 
and preference among them, and his devotion to them. 
It is his instinct for a larger life than that of either the 
individual or the race, and his participation in such 
a life. It is the reference of his conduct to some 
standard, and the drawing of his hope from some 
source, farther away than law, or custom, or tradi- 
tion. It is his conviction of an eternal order to which 
he belongs, and an eternal purpose which he serves. 
Such things as these we are not able to estimate very 
closely even in ourselves, and to say that we have 
more or less of them today than we had yesterday. 
They escape exact computation even in a man’s own 
soul. And who is there.who can look down into the 
souls of a vast population and say that these things are 
just now more operative or less than they have some- 
times been? Nobody! 

What I prefer to say about this matter is that 
religion is of many kinds and has many manifestations. 
It does not originate in churches but in the human 
heart. It exists in churches but also outside of them. 
It has been so far one of the three or four enduring 
interests of the human family. In a superstitious age 
it will be superstitious; in a rationalistic age it will be 
rationalistic; in an emotional age it will be emotional. 
It will change and vary as people change and vary. 
Like art or science or invention or any other human 
interest, it has its ups and downs. All a man needs 
to know, in order to invest himself in the service of it, 
is that religion is or can be made one of the great en- 
larging, purifying, uplifting forces of society. And 
what we seem to be sure of is that, as society moves 
up, a better type of religion will hold a larger place 
in it. 

Of some changes that have come over religion 
within the lifetime of many or most of us we can speak 
more positively. It has become more objective, less 
emotional. It has shifted its interest from a merely 
personal salvation achieved by holding the right be- 
lief and having the right experience, to justice and op 
portunity for the average man, and the application o 
Christian principles to the sum total of human life 
It is, however, when we come to the realm of mre | 
thought, or theology, that we can most clearly define 
the changes that have taken place. I content Se | 
with mention of a few of the more obvious of these. | 

And first, to begin with things more general 
there has been a great decay of dogmatism. Wha’ 
astonishes us now about Calvinism is its sureness 
How did it ever find out about decrees, and foreor 
dination, and election, and all? How did it get hol 
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of the proceedings of the “secret councils of the Trin- 
ity?” It was a noble system, inclusive, majestic, 
symmetrical—beginning at the beginning, proceeding 
to the end, with everybody and everything accounted 
for. But it was too sure to last. Persons who end 
by believing nothing generally begin by believing too 
much. Perhaps the notion now prevailing in some 
quarters that we know nothing about God and the 
human soul and that theology is all guess work, is a 
natural reaction from a time when we knew too much. 
However that may be, dogmatism is much less in 
evidence than it was even fifty years ago. To most 
people this seems like a distinct advance. It gives 
room for tolerance and for a more spiritual faith. 

In the second place, there has been a marked 
shift in our thinking about authority in religious be- 
lief. We have come to the position, implicit in 
Protestantism but not until recently so clearly seen or 
freely admitted, that in a spiritual religion there can- 
not be any authority outside of the soul itself. A man 
must make up his own mind about religion as about 
business or politics or anything else. 
he has the same resources in religion as in everything 
else—the opinions of other people, the experience of 
the past, his own reason, and his own heart. Why 
should he want anything more? 

With the decay of dogmatism and the shift of 
authority has come a changed conception of revela- 
tion. I can remember when my own feeling was that 
nowadays we know about God by thinking and ex- 
perience, but there was a time when men knew about 
Him in some more direct and immediate way. Ordi- 
nary people had to guess about Him or make up their 
minds as best they could. But in ancient times and 
especially to the prophets of Israel He spoke as man 
to man. So an older conception of revelation was 
that we went as far as we could, but when we had 
come to the end of that God stepped in and revealed 
to us what we could not find out by ourselves. 

We have come to understand that the mind is 
active in all knowledge. You can take the pail to 
the faucet and fill it with anything you will, irrespective 
of what it thinks about it; but the mind is not an 
empty container which you can fill irrespective of 
what is in it so far. It is an activity rather than a 
thing. It can take in only what it can take in, and 
you can not put anything else into it. The content of 
the mind is in a sense the mind itself. Anyway the 
idea of either God or man putting into any mind ideas 
that the mind itself could not take in now looks illog- 
ical to us. So the hypodermic theory of inspiration 
(if I may so call it without offense) has given way. 
The antithesis between knowledge and revelation 
has disappeared. Whatever a man discovers is re- 
vealed to him, since if it were not there he could not 
discover it. But whatever is revealed to him he must 
also discover, since there is no other way of getting it 
into his mind. This is no new idea. But, like all 
general ideas, it has made slow progress with ordinary 
people. I believe ordinary people who stop to think 
about religion have now come to see it. So far as 
they have, it gives us a new view of inspiration as a 
process going on always and everywhere, but nowhere 
independent of the mind of man. 

Passing from these more general changes in re- 


If he is in doubt,” 


ligious thought, I need not speak in detail about the 
changed conception of the Bible. I must say, how- 
ever, that this change appears to me to have been little 
less than revolutionary. From a Bible that was as 
good in any part as it was in any other to one that 
need not be expected to agree with itself; from one 
that carried a homogeneous message in all its pages 
to one that reveals the tortuous experience of a race; 
from one that you must believe and defend to one that 
you must understand and appreciate; from one of 
which you had to say, “‘this is true because it is here,” 
to one of which you feel free to say, “this is here but 
it is not so”’—is a long, long journey; and we have 
made most of this journey in our lifetime. 

Of particular Christian doctrines once firmly held 
and even considered fundamental, but now either gone 
or changed beyond recognition, I need not say much. 
One thinks of the doctrine of Atonement long central 
in Christian theology. Of the varied history of the 
doctrine, itself the best critique upon it, the average 
Christian man naturally knows nothing. He does 
know that he does not hear it from the pulpit as he 
did forty years ago and that it does not even seem to 
be in the background of the preacher’s mind as it 
was then. Just how much of a doctrine of Atonement 
the ordinary Christian man has these days it would 
be hard to say. He undoubtedly thinks of Jesus as 
having died for him and for all men, though just how 
the death of Jesus accomplishes anything for him, or 
exactly what, he does not stop to ask. He somehow 
feels safer because Jesus died. He keeps the thought 
of it in the back of his mind, not so much for immediate 
use as for emergencies—in the hour of death, or the 
Day of Judgment. The death of Jesus, as not just 
like the death of other men, has so long been a staple 
of Christian thought that it remains even after that 
death has ceased to play the central part in theology 
which it played for so long. But particular, specific, 
and well-articulated doctrines of the Atonement 
seem to have pretty well disappeared. Certain great 
ideas that underlie any doctrine of Atonement, such 
as that sin is a stubborn thing, not to be got rid of 
lightly, that God Himself suffers for and with sinners 
and will spare Himself no pain or trouble for the re- 
demption of men—dquite properly persist, since they 
are true and the experience of men continually attests 
them. But nobody writes a book about the Atone- 
ment these days; or if he does nobody reads it. It 
seems strange now that not so long ago men were 
tried for heresy, and refused the privilege of preaching 
the Gospel, not because they denied the Atonement, 
but because they believed some theory of it which 
differed by a hair’s breadth from the accepted one. 

Of the doctrine of the Trinity something similar 
though not quite the same should be said. Outside 
of declaredly non-Trinitarian churches, most people 
suppose themselves to hold it. But they hold it ina 
nebulous form, or if more definitely still in a form 
that would have led to their expulsion from the Coun- 
cil of Nicea. A sort of doctrine of the Trinity any 
man can construct for himself. He believes in God as 
Creator of the world, or as the ground of phenomena, 
or as the Spirit in whom all things have their being. 
He believes in God as He was revealed in Jesus Christ, 
and as He is revealed in human history and the human 
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heart. Out of these manifestations he may make a 
doctrine of the Trinity. It is questionable whether 
it would ever occur to him to call them so if that doc- 
trine had not come down to us as a pattern to which 
we ought, if possible, to conform our thinking. But 
that these are not merely different ways in which we 
think of God, but eternal distinctions in the Being 
of God Himself, nobody longer imagines. Unitarian 
ideas of God and the formulas that grow out of them 
have always had, to persons reared in the Trinitarian 
tradition, a certain thinness and paucity. The Trini- 
tarian formulas seem to have grown up in a richer at- 
mosphere of religious feeling, and carry a wealth of 
suggestion which less complicated formulas seem to 
lack. As a verbal inheritance, not to be despised be- 
cause it is so largely a matter of words, the Trinitarian 
tradition lives on. But since modern theism took the 
ground alike from beneath old-fashioned Unitarianism 
and old-fashioned Trinitarianism, any militant or 
dogmatic belief in the Trinity has naturally ceased to 
operate. 

No survey of the changes that have come over 
religious thought would be complete without reference 
to our changed thought concerning Jesus. His hu- 
manity has been rediscovered and exalted. His 
divinity has been found not in physical facts, like the 
manner of his birth, or his power to do unexampled 
and inexplicable things, but in his life, his spirit, and 
his total influence in the spiritual life of man. We 
have drawn more carefully than our fathers did the 
distinction between the historical Jesus and the figure 
of Christ as a metaphysical person, created by the 
faith of the Church, upon the actual personality of 
Jesus but rising far above and extending far beyond it. 

It may appear as if what I have been describing 
is a general decay of theological belief. And that is 
not indeed a bad description of what has been hap- 
pening. I suppose there is no system of theology these 
days in the sense in which Thomas Aquinas had one. 
Nor is the field divided between two systems, as once 
between Calvinism and Arminianism. Every man is 
still an embryo theologian, still holds religious con- 
victions, and still tries to give himself some reasons 
for them. But systems have gone. ‘This is only like 
what has happened in the field of philosophy, where 
no elaborate system seems just now possible, but 
where philosophizing consists in attacking some par- 
ticular problem like epistemology, or in getting as wide 
a world-view as possible, but without attempt to dis- 
guise or fill up the gaps in it. The future may see 
some great, inclusive system of theology again, but 
it is certainly outside the vision of the present. 

Two things quite fundamental seem to me to 
constitute a basis for such theology as we have just 
now. The first is theism. As one of the disputants 
in the Book of Job says, “there is still something to be 
said for God.”’ I do not look upon humanism with 
any alarm. Perhaps it would be kinder to say I fear 
there is no hope for it. Humanism is an old and good 
word, and in the sense in which it has been used until 
recently, there is not much hope for any preacher who 
is not a humanist. But humanism in the restricted 
sense it has lately acquired—in the sense that there is 
nothing in the universe worthy to be dignified by the 
name of God, or if there is we cannot say what it is, 
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or if we can we have bothered too much about that in 
the past and would do well now to attend to our 
own business—will never make any progress with or- 
dinary people. It is too unsatisfactory intellectually, 
not explaining anything where some explanation for 
the whole thing is what most people want. It is too 
dogmatic, covering too much territory with its denials. 
It is not human enough, too purely intellectual like 
the old theology. But most of allitis too sad. People 
with as many troubles as most folks have will never 
hear a gospel in the call to rise and make the best you 
can out of the worst of all possible worlds without any 
help from anybody. No gospel has ever made head- 
way, this side of India; which did not have some 
strong, clear note of joy in it. Humanism, in any 
extreme sense, is a joy only to those who like to feel bad, 
and desire to ground their feeling in cosmic consid- 
erations. Some sort of theism is about as persistent 
as human nature. It is the first plank in the theo- 
logical platform of the average man. 

The second plank is a conviction of the spiritual 
If God has had nothing to do 
with human life, He is a mere abstraction and we need 
not bother about Him. If He has had anything to do 
with it, He is certainly to be seen more in the good 
than in the bad, more in persons who have loved and 
trusted and obeyed Him than in those who have been 
careless of Him or disobedient to Him. And.if He 
has not appeared in Jesus and other spirits like that 
of Jesus, He has not appeared anywhere and is of no 
consequence. 

It is no great matter whether this conviction is 
stated in traditional terms or not. Divinity in a hu- 
man being cannot be anything but a moral and spiritual 
likeness to God. Current Christian thinking finds 
this sort of divinity in many human beings; perhaps 
some glimmering of it in all. It does not find the 
divinity of Jesus in an absolute unlikeness to all other 
persons. But it does hold that in his influence upon 
the spiritual life, at least of Christendom, Jesus is 
unique. This indeed seems to be the only historical 
fact not open to dispute. If any one fears that this 
approach to the matter endangers the supremacy of 
Jesus, it is enough to say that when any candidate 
appears for the honor hitherto paid to Jesus, it will 
be time to adjudicate his claims. Until then, the 
question of whether Jesus’ uniqueness is in danger is 
an academic or a merely verbal one. 


THE REDE-MAN 
William Dunlap Sargent 
““Rede-man, rede-man, read me a rede, 
What shall I do in my hour of need? 
Where shall I turn? What shall I say, 
When I stand tacing judgment day?” 


“Hark’ner, hark’ner, harken and hear, 
Wash your heart and act without fear, 
Cleanse your heart to its farthest nook, 
And write boldly in doomsday book.” 


“But how if I lack water and soap?” 

“Then hold up your head and hope, man, hope.” 
“But rede-man, how if hope is fled?” 

“There is always hope,” the rede-man said. 
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Mussolini—II 
Harold E. B. Speight 


S10 Mussolini’s development let us now turn. 
] Born of humble parents, he nevertheless en- 
joyed in his home the stimulation of dis- 

mi} tinctive interests. His mother, who was 
once a school teacher, found no sacrifice too great so 
long as Benito could study. His father was a staunch 
revolutionary socialist, organizer of radical groups, 
suffered imprisonment for his activities, was perse- 
cuted by clergy and police, and kept his home open 
as a refuge for those pursued by the authorities. At 
the moment Mussolini received the King’s telegram 
in 1922, calling him to Rome to be Prime Minister, 
one of those about him asked, ‘‘What are you think- 
ing of now, Benito?” His answer was given in a 
gentle voice, “Of my father.” 

Already Mussolini’s childhood is becoming a 
legend. He was much influenced by an old woman 
who was full of superstitions. Emancipated today 
from superstition, he yet knows how to utilize the 
superstitions of others. 

He had a stormy youth. He suffered under the 
stern discipline of a monastic school. ‘“‘Why do 
people wonder that I am reserved, harsh, and stern? 
. . . . Who in my whole life has shown me tender- 
ness?” He was in youth a voracious reader in the 
works of authors whose influence we can see. Caesar 
gave him his conception of a hero, Virgil his love of 
Rome, Dante a baptism into the Italian genius. In 
early manhood the writings of Machiavelli gave him 
the idea of a state controlling, through a strong Prince, 
the individual wills of a whole people. Nietzsche 
intoxicated him with his glorification of the “Will to 
Power,” Marx with his theoretical system of state 
socialism. 

Yet he himself denies the influence of books, even 
of other men. He sprang full armed, we must sup- 
pose, from the head of Jupiter! “Neither my school 
friends, my war friends, nor my political friends, ever 
had the slightest influence upon me. . . . I do not 
believe in the supposed influence of books. For my- 
self, I have used only one big book. For myself, I 
have had only one great teacher. The book is life— 
lived. The teacher is day-by-day experience.” 

Mussolini’s first work was as a teacher in a village 
school. He soon displayed revolutionary ideas and 
aims and at nineteen left Italy for Switzerland, the 
“Jand of liberty,” to find there kindred spirits. News 
of his father’s arrest reached him during the journey 
and served to further embitter him. In Switzerland 
he suffered the extremes of poverty and was reduced 
to the most menial tasks, but he soon established con- 
tact with groups of exiles from Russia and other 
countries. The time came when he could attend 
evening classes at the University of Geneva. 

Apparently he met Lenin and Trotsky in Switzer- 
land, for Lenin later said, to a group of Italian com- 
munists who took refuge in Russia from Mussolini’s 
rule: “I know Mussolini. He is a strong and a hard 
man. It was a great pity to have to let him go out of 


the Labor Movement,” and Trotsky added, ‘‘He was 
the only man who could have brought about the revo- 
lution of the proletariat in Italy.” 

Imprisoned as a vagrant, expelled for radical 
activities from Switzerland, France, and Austria in 
turn, Mussolini finally returned home to serve his 
military term. When he returned to Switzerland 
twenty years later, in 1922, it was to meet Poincare 
of France and Lord Curzon of Britain as an equal at 
Lausanne, and to confer with them on the state of 
affairs in Europe! On that later visit, when the chief 
of police came to pay his respects, the Italian Prime 
Minister drew him to the window, pointed to a bridge 
in the city and said, “Twenty years ago your police 
arrested me for sleeping under that bridge.” Without 
moving a muscle, the chief replied, ‘“C’est la vie, Mon- 
steur le President.’ 

After his military term, Mussolini entered the 
revolutionary campaign as a journalist and as a local 
organizer of the Labor Party. He called his paper 
Class War. But he found serious limitations in the 
socialist group. It was too ready to compromise 
with the middle class liberals; he advocated immediate 
revolution. But he was outvoted, called a “learned 
cobbler,” even a “Calabrian brigand,”’ by other 
socialist journals! Socialists always have been noted 
for individualism! Before long, however, he forced a 
crisis, made a fiery speech against the editor of Avantt, 
the chief socialist paper, and as a result was himself 
finally placed in charge of the paper. What was the 
ground of his charges? Simply this, the former editor 
and many other socialists had approved of a policy of 
colonial expansion in Tripoli. Mussolini’s speech 
voiced revolutionary disapproval. ‘‘Colonial expe- 
ditions can only be carried out on a basis of precise 
calculations; so many millions, so many dead, so much 
profit. ... If a stupid government should decide 
upon the undertaking, then we must make a revolu- 
tion against it.’”’” It is not Mussolini, however, who 
records that! Nor does he record his defense when 
he was arrested for these inflammatory remarks; he 
distinguished his socialist policy from that of the 
nationalists. The nationalists wanted “a greater 
Italy,” he wanted “‘a free, a wealthy, and a cultured 
Italy.”’ “I would rather be a citizen of little Den- 
mark,”’ he said to the judge, “than a subject of an 
enormous (Chinese) empire.’”’ His own mention of 
Tripoli in his ‘Autobiography’ is very different. 
Fascism found in the colonies “grave conditions.” 
These, he says, have “‘been cleared up.”’ A gentle eu- 
phemism! After describing the beauties and the de- 
velopment of the Libian colonies, which he had visited 
after what he refers to as their “pacification,” he 
warns the world: ‘‘These two colonies alone cannot 
solve our population problem. Mark this well.” 

Let us return, however, to the fiery young socialist 
who opposed colonial “pacifications.”’ He accepted 
the editorship of Avanti on one condition, “A paper 
can only be directed by one man and one idea.”’ Do 
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we hear Napoleon saying when a joint command was 


proposed, “Only one man can command an army?” . 


The circulation rose from 40,000 to 100,000; Musso- 
lini’s editorials brought about a reorganization of the 
Party, and he was soon the spokesman of the socialists 
of Italy. What was his program? “The _prole- 
tariat should train for that great historic conflict 
when it will be able to settle accounts with its adver- 
saries; for the Italian proletariat needs bloodshed for its 
force to be renewed.” 

In Italy, as elsewhere, to the temporary con- 
venience of the privileged classes, the World War 
interrupted preparations for the class war which 
Mussolini was so eager to see. Mussolini advocated 
Italian neutrality, threatening a revolt of the workers 
if the government joined Germany and Austria. But 
at a Labor Congress he amazed his colleagues, who 
were opposed to participation in the war, by preaching 
intervention on the Allied side. “It is only the dead 
who do not create new thoughts,” he said. Musso- 
lini shrewdly perceived where lay Italy’s interests 
and, turning ardently to war propaganda, he re- 
signed from the Socialist Party before it could dis- 
cipline him, founded a new paper, cleverly called 
Il Populo d’Italia, and placed on its front page two 
mottoes, the first a quotation from Blanqui, a French 
revolutionist, the second from Napoleon: ‘“Those who 
hold the sword have the bread.” ‘The revolution 
was born on the points of the bayonets.” 

What did the war do to Benito Mussolini? It 
gave him insight into the extremes of heroism and 
self-effacement through which men may be led by dis- 
cipline if only they have been stirred to feel deeply; 
he saw how far simple men will follow courageous 
leadership. He saw a comradeship in arms that 
could be turned into a comradeship of peace and work. 
And he was self-consciously, dramatically, courageous. 
His war diary, though rather dull, is revealing. Re- 
turning to his desk, he combated by pen and voice 
the peace propaganda which would have taken Italy 
out of the war when she was suffering terrific losses. 
When President Wilson threw his great influence on 
the side of settlements which would protect territories 
from alien control, thus dissipating Italy’s hope of 
great expansion, Mussolini called upon his compa- 
triots not to “sell the living” or to “betray the dead.” 
He proclaimed the new “‘aristocracy” bred by the war. 
The future “belongs to the fighters.” And it was 
veterans of the war, his “new aristocracy,’ whom 
Mussolini organized into the Fasci, “bundles of 
fighters,” whose aim was to save Italy from disinte- 
gration, political and economic. From 1918 to 1922 
he was hard at work on plans to preserve that unity 
which the Italian armies had achieved in spite of the 
fact that the Genovese, the Calabrians, the Piedmon- 
tese, the Neapolitans, were so different in tastes and 
habits. 

The state was in these years administered by 
weak and to some extent by corrupt men; economic 
security was threatened by syndicalism and soviet 
principles borrowed from the Russian Revolution. 
The first troop of Fascists, 145 strong, met in 1919 
under Mussolini’s chairmanship. What had Mach- 
iavelli taught him? “We must procure for ourselves 
unlimited authority over the state in order that we 
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may dispose of it according to our own ideas.” He 
built up a keen military organization. Open clashes 
soon occurred. There was rioting and bloodshed; 
industry came almost to a standstill, government be- 
came a farce, many who should have paid taxes made 
no returns. The public debt mounted to appalling 
figures. The first attempt of Fascists to gain seats in 
Parliament failed and in 1920 the situation was very 
serious. Mussolini was not yetready. “Do notstrive 
at petty, dispersed, and aimless violence, but only at 
the magnificent and invincible violence of the decisive 
hour.”’” We know, however, on what a foundation of 
violence his party was being built up. 

Symbols of force filled his editorial office. ‘On 
the bare wall behind him hung the great black flag of 
the Arditi, Italy’s war-time shock troops, festively 
adorned with a white skull and a trench knife. Upon 
his desk .... lay a twenty-shot automatic. ... 
Further away ....rested a longer keen-edged 
hunting-knife, and near the ink-stand another pistol, 
small and dainty. . . . Stacked above manuscripts 

. . stood gleaming cartridge cases. In the corner 
a small field piece served as a stove.” (De Fiori.) 
A sword presented to him by one of his Fascist troops 
bore the words of Catherine Sporza, quoted by. Mach- 
iavelli, “Not by words are states maintained.” Lib- 
eralism, democracy, parliamentarism, have believed in 
words because words are the tools of reason, and reason 
unites men, proving superior to prejudices and 
divisive emotions. Fascism exalts the sword and dis- 
misses the pen; glorifies the words of military command 
and repudiates discussion. Do you want a picture of 
what the “law and order,” so-called, of the Fascist 
regime meant after the Fascist victory? Read the 
younger Nitti’s story of his imprisonment and escape. 
It is but one of the thousands of stories that might be: 
written. 

For such violent suppression of opposition, 
even of silent opposition, Mussolini by implication. 
took responsibility when he said to the Parliament,| 
after the murder of Matteotti, the Socialist deputy, 
had been proved to be the work of Fascist leaders, “I 
assume, I alone, the political, moral, historical respon- 
sibility for everything that has happened.” The Au- 
tobiography is full of statements defending the tactics 
of Fascist violence, the “knightly practices of Fas+ 
cism,” as he called them. He says ‘“‘it was necessar 
to give timely, genial recognition to chivalrous vio- 
lence.’ A year which was marked by daily acts of 
terrorism he dismisses simply as ‘‘a stormy year.’ 
The armed militia, he says, “with its war songs is 2 
great agent of persuasion. It is an argument. 
“Violence, to be useful in settling anything, must be 
surgical, intelligent and chivalrous.” I should lik 
to hear comments upon the intelligence and chivalr 
of Fascist “argument” by men still imprisoned on th 
Lipari islands or exiled from Italy, whose crime wa 
precisely the crime Mussolini had himself Rath | 
by word and example, the crime of disagreeing wit 
the government. 

There is not space to describe or discuss tht 
Fascist State. In justice to Mussolini it must bd 
said that he did indeed contribute a new political an¢ 
economic conception, and that judged byits results i 
has served Italy well. Mussolini believes it offers 3] 
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solution to the world as well as to Italy. But apart 
from the question what lies in store for Italy when 
Mussolini is removed and fifty men seek to step into 
his shoes, the price already paid must be faced. Do we 
justify Fascist terrorism in Italy on the ground of 
its results? Shall we forget those who have lost all 
their liberties? Shall we forget that there is no liberty, 
except the liberty to obey, in a nation which is content 
to be organized under Mussolini’s motto, ‘‘ Nothing 
against the State, nothing outside the State” If we 
are content, we shall not wonder at what has happened 
in Germany where Hitler is carrying Fascism to even 
greater lengths of tyranny than Mussolini; and, if we 
are content to look complacently on Mussolini’s 
methods, presumably we should also be ready to pay 
the price if our own regime of democratic discussion 
and parliamentary rule were displaced by some highly 
organized and militarized minority. But I wonder. 
It is the career of Benito Mussolini that has posed the 
question. Today we may ignore it, but two philoso- 
phies of statesmanship, two philosophies of life, are 
coming to grips, and our children, if not we ourselves, 
will be profoundly affected by the issue of the struggle. 
Is liberty a possession men will treasure even when, 
for its sake, they must endure some measure of in- 
efficiency and lack of order? Is self-expression to be 
replaced by uniformity, is rational discussion to be 


eliminated in favor of blind obedience to self-appointed 
dictators? 

“The flaw of democracy is that it does under- 
stand and sympathize with the soul of man, but it is 
so sympathetic with his yearning for free self-govern- 
ment and self-direction, so opposed to force as a mould- 
ing agent, so jealous (in guarding) of initiative, that 
it has not yet found the binding thread of social or- 
ganization by which self-government and good govern- 
ment become one and the same thing.” (EH. A. Alder- 
man. Proceedings of North Carolina Literary and 
Historical Society, Nov. 9, 1915.) 

Are we to abandon the search for a solution in 
which social order and cooperation may be achieved 
without destroying the freedom of the citizen? If we 
are, then the nineteenth century has left us nothing 
but a burden; our fathers and their fathers were wrong 
in believing that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, they were wrong in 
claiming “the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble, and to petition the government for a redress 
of their grievancés,”’ they were wrong in holding up the 
ideal of ‘the rule of the many in the interest of all 
of us,”’ under conditions in which “the people... . 
not merely have, but exercise to the full, their own 
rights.”” But shall. we abandon that search? We 
need not assume that we shall. 


Where Is Liberty? 


Leslie T. Pennington 


mM RTEGA Y GASSET is only one of many men 
wi deeply disturbed about the condition of 
liberalism today. He cites its betrayal in 
Italy and Russia. Subsequent events would 
Ee have led him to include Germany. He 
condemns the ruling parties in these countries because 
they no longer tolerate opposition. It is well for us 
to remember that there are many people in our own 
country, perhaps in our own churches, who would fall 
by this test if they had their way. 

“Liberalism,” writes Ortega, “and it is well to 
recall this today—is the supreme form of generosity; 
it is the right which the majority concedes to minor- 
ities, and hence it is the noblest cry which has ever 
resounded in this planet. It announces the deter- 
mination to share existence with the enemy; more 
than that, with an enemy which is weak. It is in- 
credible that the human species should have arrived 
at so noble an attitude, so paradoxical, so refined, so 
acrobatic, so anti-natural. Hence, it is not to be 
wondered at that this same humanity should soon ap- 
pear anxious to get rid of it. It isa discipline too dif- 
ficult and complex to take ficm root on earth.” 

We feel that we have a stake in this discussion, for 
we think of ourselves as religious liberals. 

But what is liberalism? I shall begin with the 
question in concrete form: What is a liberal? Taking 
the standard of the liberal individual as the basic 
unit, I shall then turn to the question of the liberal 
church, the liberal state, and the liberal economic 
order. The liberal individual is the touchstone of the 
reality of each of these. 

Who, then, is the liberal? What is liberty to a 


man? Liberty is the quality or function of the free- 
man. Who is the free man? He is one born free, 
simply a member of the family as opposed to a slave. 
It is not without significance that “free” and “friend”’ 
come from the same word. We may well find that 
the Society of Friends has stressed more significant 
aspects of freedom than has the “liberal” church. 
There are apparently a great many men who think 
that freedom is absence of restraint. They confuse 
it with anarchy, the absence of government. To 
them freedom means “‘let us alone.”” They apply that 
well-known economic doctrine to all life, Laissez-faire. 
Among these there are many who match the absence 
of external restraint with internal apathy and indif- 
ference. They are inert, passive. But the free man 
is not to be found among these. He is not simply 
free from restraint; he is rather one who forestalls 
restraint with self-restraint. The very essence of 
freedom is responsibility and self-direction. It is not 
a negative state, nor even a native state; it is a state 
which must be achieved by self-discipline. 

What is the relationship of freedom to sin, if one 
may use that old-fashioned word? A man cannot be 
free and sin. Nor can an ignorant man be free. ‘Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” The truth is everywhere unfolding; only the 
man of progressive enlightenment can hope to be free. 
Nor can the prejudiced man be free. I suppose that 
none of us wishes to admit that he is prejudiced, but 
by that very sign it is only safe for each one of us to 
begin with the assumption that he is. It is said that 
Abraham Lincoln studied the position of his opponent 
more carefully than he studied his own. How many 
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of us take the trouble to study with such care those 
institutions and views which we condemn—Roman 
Catholicism, the social philosophy of Karl Marx, and 
the like? And yet, the prejudiced man cannot be 
free. The free man is no slave to the past, the present, 
or the future. Heis a creature of sacred memory and 
sacred hope, and between these two he places the stamp 
of his reality upon the immediate present. His life 
is based upon self-discipline. 

This discipline is based upon three things: First, 
an understanding of myself—of the harmonious func- 
tion of the whole man. Second, an understanding of 
my fellow man and of my relationships to him. Third, 
a progressive understanding of the world in which I 
live. This involves an understanding of the law of 
nature, including the law of human nature, and at 
the very apex in the relationship of man to the whole, 
something of the awful mystery and power of that 
which we endeavor to symbolize by the words “‘neces- 
sity,” “fate,” “destiny,” “the will of God.” 

This discipline is not an end in itself; it is good 
because there emerges from it the supreme achieve- 
ment of human life at its highest and best: the glory 
and the power of spiritual integrity. In spiritual in- 
tegrity the soul passes through discipline into the 
realm where life is a fine art, the finest of arts, where, 
by the beauty of holiness, the finest elements in man 
are gathered up into an organic whole which sounds to 
the depths the reality of the mysterious universe about 
him, proclaiming that this, at length, is the reality 
of freedom. For ‘‘where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.”” Where a God-like spirit is, there, 
and there alone, is freedom. 

It is by this standard that we can adequately 
judge the liberal church, the liberal state, and the 
liberal economic order, for by the Fatherhood of God 
all life is one, and as we judge this human world it is 
well for us to remember the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion. 

What, then, is the liberal church? What is its 
distinctive character? It has thrown off the binding 
authority of fixed creeds. It refuses to be bound by 
the superstitions and half-truths of the past. Yes, 
“for the Lord hath more truth and light yet to break 
forth from his holy word.” It is a church which ac- 
cepts the authority of no hierarchy. Not only does 
it allow each man to think for himself, it places upon 
each man the responsibility before God of thinking 
for himself. This is the genesis of its polity, a polity 
which has its finest expression in the Society of 
Friends. ‘Such unity as we have, and we have a great 
deal, comes from the fact that reasonable minds con- 
fronted with the same material are likely to arrive at 
similar conclusions.” Theoretically, at least, the 
majority does not rule in a Friends Meeting; it is 
ruled by what is called “the sense of the meeting,” which 
is declared by the moderator as the members feel their 
way toward agreement. It amounts to a unanimous 
decision, for decided opposition even of a minority 
defers action on principle. By this expectancy of 
agreement on issues which are clear enough for com- 
mon action, by stressing the organic unity of men 
before God, the Friends crowd out the weeds of an- 
tagonism, prejudice, and self-will both in the majority 
and the minority. Thus they prepare the way for 


the progressive revelation of the truth. But fine as 
this is, we have not yet come to the answer of our 
question. The genius of the liberal church lies, not 
in throwing off fixed creeds, nor in rejecting the 
authority of a hierarchy, for these are negative things, 
nor in this polity, positive as itis. It is rather to be 
found in that which gives this polity meaning—in 
the spiritual self-discipline of its members. A church 
can only earn the right to be called truly liberal when 
its members excel in the art of spiritual self-discipline. 
Our so-called liberal churches are only more liberal 
than other churches when their members surpass 
in the spiritual integrity which arises from such dis- 
cipline those who are bound by authoritarianism in re- 
ligion. Without such discipline the term “liberal” 
as applied to religion is a hollow mockery. 

A liberal state is one that is, as Lincoln said, pos- 
sessed of a government of, by, and for the people. 
The liberal state is of necessity ruled by the majority, 
but all are protected by the constitution, all are equal 
before the law (theoretically), and, in this country, all 
are assured of certain inalienable rights, among them 
“liberty.’’ In his classic essay on “Liberty” John 
Stuart Mill surveys the region of human liberty and 
classifies it as follows: (1) “Liberty of conscience in 
the most comprehensive sense; liberty of thought and 
feeling; absolute freedom of opinion and sentiment on 
all subjects.”” This includes the liberty of expressing 
and publishing opinions. (2) “Liberty of tastes and 
pursuits; of framing the plan of our life to suit our own 
character; of doing as we like, subject to such conse- 
quences as may follow: without impediment from 
our fellow-creatures, so long as what we do does not 
harm them, even though they should think our con- 
duct foolish, perverse, or wrong.” (8) ‘The liberty, 
within the same limits, of combination among in- 
dividuals; freedom to unite, for any purpose not in- 
volving harm to others.” 

It is this right to liberty, written into the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which is being violated 
in many countries of the world—not excepting our 
own. Walter Lippmann wrote long ago of civil lib- 
erties, ‘“When they are in jeopardy, the human spirit 
is in jeopardy, and should there come a time when they 
have to be curtailed, as during a war, the suppression 
of thought is a risk to civilization which might prevent 
its recovery from the effects of war if the hysterics, who 
exploit the necessity, were numerous enough to carry 
over into peace the taboos of war.’’ This is precisely 
what is happening in the world today. 

By the constitutional establishment of man’s 
right to liberty the civil state only guards a possibility; 
it does not fulfill it. In so doing the state appeals for 
its completion to something beyond itself. Of itself 
it is an empty shell, capable of protecting life, yet in- 
capable of producing it. It appeals to the spirit of 
each new generation for a commanding vision which 
shall give it power. As Ortega says, the nation needs 
such a vision to give it “tension” and “form.” That 
which has given tension and form to the nations of 
Western civilization is the discipline and culture of 
Europe, a force predominantly continental rather 
than national. It depends upon a few genuinely 
“noble” men. ‘These are the select men, the nobles, 
the only ones who are active and not merely reactive, 
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for whom life is a perpetual striving, an incessant 
course of training. Training is askesis. These are 
the ascetics.” And now that “Europe has slackened 
its pressure on the world . . . . we are witnessing the 
gigantic spectacle of innumerable human lives wander- 
ing about lost in their own labyrinths, through not 
having anything to which to give themselves. All 
imperatives, all commands, are in a state of suspen- 
sion.” 

Thus do we find Ortega appealing in the name of 
the liberal state for precisely the same spiritual dis- 
cipline which is the genius of liberal religion. This 
points toward a new and more elemental union of 
church and state. If the free church ever fulfills 
the genius intrinsic in its principles, it has a unique 
affinity with the liberal state and a unique and essen- 
tial function to perform for it. 

Ortega had no fear that communism was a menace 
to Europe in those early days when many European 
leaders feared it, for then he thought of Europe as it 
had been for years, full of unbounded energy employed 
to a great purpose. But now that Europe is empty, 
he fears the impact of the plan, the order, the impelling 
drive in Russian Communism. But this he distrusts 
as he distrusts Fascism, for it has betrayed the sacred 
heritage of liberalism. 

The problem of liberalism in the economic order 
is the major issue of our day. There are millions of 
unemployed freemen in America—men who are free 
to use their time as they will upon anything but gainful 
employment, men who are free to watch their homes 
and their savings gradually melt away, men who are 
free to sustain their bodies, their minds and their 
spirits as best they can upon charity. Thousands of 
manufacturers and business men have been free to 
watch their businesses disintegrate and collapse. 
Under the impact of these economic forces we have 
seen nations turn their backs on liberalism and revert 
to barbarism. There can be no real liberty where 
men are driven to desperation by economic forces. 
The second type of liberty outlined by John Stuart 
Mill, “liberty of framing our plan of life to suit our own 
character . . so long as it does not harm our fellow 
creatures,” is here at stake. 

The Peace Conference at Versailles, wrote Frank 
Simons, “was a meeting-place of principles born of 
the French Revolution and laws established by the 
Industrial Revolution. The former had asserted the 
rights of man, but the latter had subordinated these 
rights to the necessities of man in the modern world.” 
There can be no liberty for millions of men until this 
collision of forces is understood and overcome. 

A consistent liberalism will attack this problem 
through legislation, through business and professional 
codes, and through the ethics of the individual as a 
worker, as a consumer, and as an investor. The 
present program of the Administration, looking toward 
industrial and agricultural recovery, and toward 
banking reform, may seem a direct revolution in the 
economic philosophy of the United States. It does 
in truth run directly counter to the prevailing philos- 
ophy of “rugged individualism,” but “rugged in- 
dividualism” has in the modern world run directly 
counter to the more fundamental principle of American 


liberty. 


A planned economy is necessary if liberty is to 
be saved from the chaos of unrestrained individ- 
ualism, for while by Mill’s second principle American 
manufacturers and bankers have exercised their lib- 
erty in framing their plan of life to suit their own 
character, by that same principle they have fallen. 
For in exercising their liberty in such a way in this . 
highly industrialized and interrelated order, they 
have harmed their fellow creatures. Those who believe 
in private initiative still have their chance. If they 
can produce a planned economy by private initiative, 
very well; if they cannot, the government has. legal 
machinery for dictatorial power. It is well for us to 
remember that there is nothing sacred in private 
property. There is nothing sacred but human life, 
and it is sacred only in so far as it is pregnant with the 
Spirit which it is the function of disciplined liberty 
to release. Wealth originates from natural resources 
or from the labor of hand and brain. There are two 
possible bases for the just distribution of wealth—to 
each man according to his need, or to each man accord- 
ing to the function he performs in the service of the 
public welfare, in skill of hand or brain. At the 
present time society follows neither, and there can be 
little wonder that we are faced with degeneracy both 
among the idle rich and the idle poor. A man who 
lives off his unearned income is still eating his bread in 
the sweat of other men’s brows. 

The problem of constructing an economic order 
where justice and liberty shall prevail is stupendous. 
It is impossible to tell whether the present program 
of the Administration will succeed or fail. But if it 
fails, another must be tried upon the same basic 
principles. We are driven not only by the funda- 
mental logic of these principles but by the more per- 
suasive force of necessity. 

However, no religious liberal expects even eco- 
nomic salvation through the action of the state or 
through business and industrial codes only. True re- 
ligion has always set the standards of personal conduct 
above the laws of the state and the standards of the 
world. Where true religion exists it does so now. 
It is surprising to find how many so-called religious 
people excuse their conduct by its legality or by an 
appeal to accepted business standards. “‘Change the 
law or the standards,” they say, ‘but until you change 
them, take full advantage of them.” They seem to 
forget that there have been men too noble to debase 
their standards to the standard of the world, and that 
upon the conduct of these men, more than upon any- 
thing else, what is excellent in the world stands firm. 
“These are the select men, the nobles, the only ones 
who are active and not merely reactive, for whom life 
is a perpetual striving, an incessant course of training.” 
They are the men who, in religion, in politics, and in 
economics, fulfill the promise of liberalism and hold 
sure the heritage for those who are to come. 

* o* * 


HORSE SENSE 


“A horse in Cleveland, Ohio, it is reported,’ says a con- 
temporary, ‘‘went through town without a driver, keeping to its 
own side of the street, stopping for red lights and proceeding 
when they flashed green, and did not break a single traffic or- 
dinance. A similar display of horse sense on the part of motor- 
ists would make the streets and highways much safer.” 
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Nature and Human Nature 


III. 


The Universal and Public Manuscript * 


Johannes 


Browne, an English author and physician, 
wrote these words: 

“Thus there are two books from whence 
I collect my divinity; besides that written one of 
God, another of his servant nature, that universal 
and public manuscript that lies expansed unto the 
eyes of all, those that never saw him in the one, have 
discovered him in the other: this was the scripture and 
theology of the heathens; the natural motion of the 
sun made them more admire him than its supernatural 
station did the children of Israel; the ordinary effects 
of nature wrought more admiration in them than in 
the other all his miracles; surely the heathen knew 
better how to joyn and read these mystical letters 
than we Christians who cast a more careless eye on 
these hieroglyphics, and disdain to suck divinity 
from the flowers of nature.”’ 

Today we propose to read from a few pages of 
“that universal and public manuscript” of which Sir 
Thomas Browne wrote so long ago. The book in 
which the passage I have quoted appeared, “‘Religio 
Medici,” was later placed on the “Index Expurga- 
torius.” In those days it was dangerous business to 
say that one could find God in any other book but the 
Bible. Today practically everybody knows that we 
can. Some of our greatest help comes from the book 
of nature. 

We shall not turn to those pages of our book 
where men speculate about the relation of God to 
nature. That would be interesting and important, 
but we are in no mood for philosophy. If something 
of that sort pops out incidentally well and good, but 
transcendence and immanence gone at directly are too 
heavy for July. In fact, I am inclined to think that 
both transcendence and immanence would be more 
understandable if men would write about them, not 
in the libraries, but out in their fishing boats, or up in 
old pastures when the sweet brier roses are in bloom. 
My object today is merely to hint at the profit and 
the pleasure of the reading. 

One of the best interpreters of nature that we have 
had in the Universalist ministry was John Coleman 
Adams. One of the things that he said over forty 
years ago was that “a man can be forgiven if he does 
not know much about the artificial life of the city; 
he can not be excused and he can hardly escape loss 
and a certain weakness, if he knows and cares nothing 
about nature—which is to say the life of the earth 
before man had touched it.”’ 

These words of Dr. Adams were in “An Out-Door 
Homily,” and were published in the Christian Leader 
of August 6, 1891—the New York City Leader after- 
ward combined with our Boston Universalist paper. 
He was writing from “Ordination Rock,” at the foot of 
the Ossipee Mountains and in sight of Chocorua. A 
sojourn in that beautiful part of New Hampshire made 


*Abstract of a sermon at the First Universalist Church, 
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him most emphatic. In substance he said that it does 
not subtract anything from your country cousin if he 
knows nothing about street cars, or city clubs, or gas 
or steam heating, but it is a clear loss to character if 
a man does not rejoice in a fine mountain view, or 
appreciate the wild flowers, or delight in the soft- 
cushioned groundinafragrant pinegrove. ‘Man,’ he 
wrote, “was made for this outward world of nature. 
His body was made for its pure air, its untainted 
waters, its fragrant odors. His mind was made to 
recognize and take delight in its lovely scenery. .. . 
A man fed on city life alone, who has none of these 
simple pleasures which come from contact with the 
life of plants, trees, flowers, vegetables, animals and 
fowls, is like a man fed on nothing but spiced dishes 
and stimulants. He may come to crave the diet, but 
it is not good for him. It is artificial, not natural, it 
excites, it does not nourish.” 

We who knew John Coleman Adams realize that 
he understood perfectly that there is a majestic reve- 
lation of God in the city—its bridges, its tunnels, its 
lights, its tremendous buildings, its teeming millions 
of people. The point that he is making is that a life 
is one-sided, imperfect, incomplete, into which there 
has not entered an appreciation of nature. If we be- 
lieve this are we not to be censured if we permit the 
haste of life, or the cares of the world, or the deceitful- 
ness of riches, or the equal deceitfulness of poverty, 
to crowd out nature contacts and dull our apprecia- 
tion? 

Not long ago I was in a New York City home. It 
was in a rather expensive apartment house on East 
Seventy-second Street, not far from Third Avenue. 
The windows were open and the noise was terrific. 
By day and night we had the roar of the elevated, the 
whistles of tugs and steamers, the incessant honking 
of motor cars, and all the other crashing noises of a 
great metropolis. 

The head of that home motored up from New 
York a week ago with another friend for a short week 
end at our little hill farm. For six hours they were 
traveling up along the Hudson River and through the 
Catskills. Then suddenly, just at night-fall, they 
dipped down from the state road over the mountains 
into our peaceful hollow—shut off the motor, and sank 
back in easy chairs on our terrace. They were at 
a little farmhouse under the hill. Wooded slopes 
shut us in, but not altogether. We were too far up 
the slope for that. There were ‘millions of acres of 
sky.” They looked off on thickets along the stream, 
at apple and pear trees, at green ferns nodding gently 
at their feet, at tall hollyhocks along the side of the 
house, and at other flowers in the Madame’s garden. 
They exclaimed over none of these things, although 
they appreciated them. What impressed them was 
the silence. Again and again they spoke of it. It 
was so still that one could hear faintly the notes of the 
wood thrush some distance up the side of Pine Moun- 
tain. The distant barking of a dog, the far away puff- 
ing of a locomotive, the sound of a truck laboring up 
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the Summit road, only accentuated the stillness of the 
country. These two people appreciated the stillness, 
but we have found that the silence makes many city 
people homesick. They cannot stand it. It gets on 
their nerves. 

In that ‘Universal and Public Manuscript” that 
we are considering there are chapters and chapters of 
silence. Whoever wrote those chapters must have 
thought that we needed them, and must have believed 
that we were capable of understanding them. 

To many people silence is either empty or dread- 
ful. In the silence there is nothing to see, hear, do, or 
think about, or else it is spookish or fearful. I confess 
that the ‘““Towers of Silence” on a high hill near the 
city of Bombay made me feel rather creepy. Up there 
on pillars about twenty-five feet high, the Parsees lay 
the naked bodies of their dead for the vultures to de- 
vour. Probably it is a good custom if one is used to it, 
but I prefer the silence of the grave. I did not like 
the look that those fat lazy vultures gave me. Poor 
picking there, they seemed to say. 

The silence of the Towers of Silence was sinister. 
It is quite a different idea of silence that we get from 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, “the Autocrat,” in his “Life 
of Emerson.” ‘At one end of the table,” he wrote, 
“sat Longfellow . . . . whose silence was better than 
many another man’s conversation.” There is a rich, 
full, eloquent silence. The Quaker meeting, where 
not a word may be uttered for an hour, may be full of 
uplift. I have known some Universalist meetings 
that I would have been glad to turn into Quaker 
meetings. Perhaps some of you have, too. After the 
sound of a rushing mighty wind in the pulpit, it is a 
great relief to have it quiet. 

In the silences of the country the most perfect 
hearing is developed. Though it seemed quiet to the 
people just up from Seventy-second Street, New York, 
there were sounds all around us at the farm that spoke 
to the ear accustomed. He who knew could interpret 
the distant cry of some night bird, or the sounds of 
insects, or the rustling in the grass. He who was 
sensitive could feel the sounds too fine for the human 
ear to catch. It ought to be a part of every education 
to appreciate silence and to catch what comes in the 
silence. 

Because of the silences of nature some people sur- 
mise that little or nothing is doing. If we read care- 
fully that universal and public manuscript, we shall 
find a record of intense activity. By day and by 
night the work of nature’is going on—without haste 
but without rest. The sun, the moon, the stars, are 
exerting their pull. The clouds are carrying the rain. 
The rain is filling the springs. The air is disintegrat- 
ing the granite and turning it into soil. The streams 
are cutting gullies. The waves are changing the shore 
line. Grass is growing for cattle and herbs for the 
service of man. The birds and breezes are scattering 
plant seeds and tree seeds. Many cooperating forces 
are taking waste of one kind or another—dead leaves, 
dried up weeds, garbage—and turning all these things 
into rich soil. 

If we read aright these pages of the manuscript 
of nature, we shall go ahead with our own work with 
less noise, excitement, worry and fear. 


To be sure sometimes nature breaks loose. There 


is a mighty earthquake or the eruption of a volcano, 
or a fire or flood or tornado. But generally the work 
of nature is done steadily and quietly. Out in the 
deep woods or on a mountain, one catches a little 
glimpse of this technique of nature, and goes back to 
work with more courage and power. 

There is a chapter on ‘The Bible of Nature” by 
the great Scotch scientist “and teacher, J. Arthur 
Thomson, called ““The Wonder of the World.” Read 
it. He tells us that we all ought to wonder in the 
presence of the outer world of nature, that wonder is 
one of the saving graces of life, and that he who is 
without wonder might as well be dead. Then he 
gives us what he calls “the main springs of rational 
wonder.” One of these is the abundance of power 
in the universe. Another is the abundance of life. 
A third is the immensities of nature. A fourth is the 
manifoldness of nature—one star differing from 
another star in glory—the number of elements and 
species. A fifth is the intricacy of even a single insect. 
A sixth is pervading order. A seventh deals with 
interrelations of one part with another. And finally 
he wonders in the presence of what he calls universal 
flux and the persistence amid change. 

Here is a man who all his life has read in the 
universal and public manuscript. His many works 
tell us what he has read and learned. Other men have 
been reading and reporting. We have the works of 
Audubon, Agassiz, Thoreau, William H. Hudson, 
John Burroughs, and a host of lesser nature writers. It 
is interesting to discover by study of their works 
what they have found out. It is more interesting to 
read for ourselves. The pleasure of finding out 
through books cannot be compared with the pleasure 
of finding out for ourselves. Hudson gives as the 
object of one of his books to make known “‘the charm 
of the unknown, and the infinitely greater pleasure 
in discovering the interesting things for ourselves than 
in informing ourselves of them by reading.” “It is 
like the difference in flavor,” he says, ‘“‘in wild fruits 
and all wild meats found and gathered by our own 
hands in wild places, and that of the same prepared 


‘ and put on the table for us.” 


This is not to say, ‘“Do not read the nature writ- 
ers,” but rather to say, “Give yourself a chance to 
read first, and then turn to discover how the same 
thing has struck some one else.” 

There was nothing new about J. Arthur Thom- 
son’s remark that ‘this power of the universe, though 
we say ‘it is all electricity,’ is not a whit less wonderful, 
and certainly not less wonderful if we say 

‘God on His throne 
Is eldest of poets, 
Unto His measures 
Moveth the whole.’ ” 

And yet we are helped because he did believe it 
and say it. 

We must not be discouraged by the fact that 
there are more pages in the book than we can ever 
read. Nor by that other fact, that every writer or 
speaker or artist realizes, that there is more in what 
we see than we can possible express. Hudson had it 
right when he wrote: ‘The ever-varying aspects of 
nature, of earth and sea and cloud, are a perpetual 
joy to the artist, who waits and watches for their 
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appearance, and who knows that sun and atmosphere 
have for him revelations without end. They come 
and go and mock his best efforts; he knows that his 
striving is in vain—that his weak hands and earthy 
pigments cannot reproduce these effects or express his 
feeling—that, as Leighton said, ‘every picture is a 
subject thrown away.’ But he has his joy none the 
less; it is in the pursuit and in the dream of capturing 
something illusive, mysterious, and inexpressibly 
beautiful.” 


Finally, as we read the book of nature, let us 
meditate on that wonderful scripture of Traherne, 
“in whom was more sweetness and light than any other 
Christian writer.”’ We have had it for 250 years and 
yet few knowit. ‘You never enjoy the world aught till 
the sea itself floweth in your veins, till you are clothed 
with the heavens and crowned with the stars; and 
perceive yourself to be the sole heir of the whole world, 
and more than so, because men are in it, who are 
every one sole heirs as well as you.” 


The Challenge of Communism to Democracy 
John H. Taylor 


GIETWEEN fascism on the one band and com- 
“| munism on the other, democracy is in sore 
straits. Indeed, there are many who are con- 
vinced that democratic methods are too in- 
efficient and too ineffective to survive the stress and 
strain of complicated modern life. 

From what has occurred recently in Germany, 
and also perhaps from certain tendencies in America, 
superficially it might seem that at present the greater 
threat to democracy is from fascism rather than 
from communism. I believe, however, that this is 
only a temporary state of affairs, more apparent than 
real. The actual threat or challenge comes from 
communism, fascism being but the desperate refuge of 
men frightened by the specter of communistic vio- 
lence. I am convinced that, like all dictatorships in 
past history, fascistic rule everywhere will prove tem- 
porary and must give place either to a revived and 
reinvigorated democracy or to the more radical com- 
munism. The day of the classes is over, and the day 
of the masses has arrived. 

So it is of the challenge of communism that I 
wish to speak. It is a matter that concerns our lives 
deeply, morally and spiritually as well as economi- 
cally. Certain very essential human values are so 
closely linked with democracy that a threat to it is a 
threat to them. 

Now it is true that more and more people are 
coming to see that, if we are to be saved from chaos, 
we must of necessity have a vastly increased measure 
of social control over the major industries at least. 
In other words there must be adopted not merely 
temporarily, but permanently, measures that a few 
years ago would have been condemned as socialistic. 
But the best interests of mankind demand that all 
such social control be truly and fully democratic in 
its method, and it should leave ample scope for per- 
sonal initiative. Only with such personal freedom 
can human nature develop fully the rich variety of 
its genius. Only through democracy that includes 
all classes can there be justice for all. 

Let us, however, not make the mistake of imag- 
ining that in America we have at present or have had 
for some years in the immediate past a true democ- 
racy. We have indeed a certain measure of political 
democracy, but it is an undeniable fact that our lives 
are actually regulated to a very large degree by a 
capitalistic dictatorship, benevolent perhaps in many 
respects, but none the less autocratic and in some re- 
spects quite unjust. As Dr. Niebuhr has well said, 


our forefathers made a great fuss about taxation 
without representation, but we have been astonish- 
ingly complacent about wages without representation. 
For the average man taxes are but a small item in life 
as compared with wages that are his life-blood. Yeta 
man like Henry Ford, for instance, has absolute power 
by a word to decree an increase or decrease in the 
wages of thousands of men. No matter how benevo- 
lently he may exercise that power, there is no democ- 
racy worthy of the name as long as any one man or 
group of men has such autocratic power over the lives 
of so many others. 

Beyond any possible denial, the dominant power 
in American life has increasingly been for many years 
the dictatorship of capitalists. To be sure, this dic- 
tatorship has never been complete. There has been 
an unceasing, but largely a losing, fight against it. 
However, if any one has had any doubts about this 
oligarchy of money power, the fact of its existence has 
been very vividly brought out in the Senatorial in- 
vestigation of the “House of Morgan.” As far as I 
can judge, there has been absolutely no evidence of 
any ordinary wrong-doing, not even of any reprehen- 
sible tax-dodging. Yet, even assuming the absolute 
moral integrity of all the persons involved, what a 
grievous maladjustment in social affairs, what a 
travesty on democratic justice and equality of oppor- 
tunity, is there in the undeniable fact of the tremen- 
dous power in the hands of these few men, such as 
enables them to dominate so large an area of the 
economic life of the nation and to hand out such 
princely favors to their friends. Kings of old would 
have envied them the power to give such gifts. 

Whatever arguments one might put forward in 
defense of such a system, no one could possibly claim 
that under such conditions there exists any true de- 
mocracy in the sense of equality of opportunity. 
There is no denying the claims of such a prominent 
communist as Dr. Scott Nearing that at present we 
have a dictatorship of capitalists, and that communism 
merely proposes to substitute a dictatorship of the 
labor classes, of the masses. It might, too, be hard to 
answer the query why such a dictatorship of the many 
would not be at least as moral as the dictatorship of 
the few. 

Our reply, of course, is in a return question. 
Why have the dictatorship of any portion of the 
people over the rest? Why not make our democracy 
real by making the rule of all function for the good of 
all, not in the political field alone, but in the far more 
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important field of industry also? Indeed, that is the 
challenge that is up to democracy to-day. If we are 
on the one hand to work out of the more or less cul- 
tured autocracy of capitalism and yet on the other 
hand avoid falling into the crude intolerable tyranny 
of communism, we must be wise enough, brave enough, 
unselfish enough, to evolve an efficient democracy. 

To any one who is not blind, this means that, 
while retaining the spirit of the old democracy, we 
must in many ways depart from many of its old 
forms, must devise new forms for the embodiment and 
preservation of its spirit and the reality of liberty. 
The simple institutions and absolute individualism 
that sufficed in more primitive days do not function 
successfully in our present world. Indeed, while 
men have clung passionately to old formulas that 
seemed to breathe of freedom and independence, the 
actuality of freedom has been largely lost. There are 
many patriotic slogans and sentiments that have 
acted as opiates on our people while their actual lib- 
erties were slipping away from them. For its own 
preservation democracy needs to be clothed in new 
forms. 

The devising of such schemes takes more courage 
than most conservatives have and, therefore, they 
resist all experimentation. It takes more patience 
than the radical possesses. Therefore, the radical ad- 
vocates some such direct action as communism. The 
communist proposes that the masses or their self- 
appointed representatives shall take direct possession 
of the government, the police power, the tools of in- 
dustry, and all other sources of wealth. As it is 
hardly likely that the present possessors of these would 
surrender them tamely, such direct forcible possession 
would involve almost necessarily violence and blood- 
shed. 

Our natural impulse is no doubt to regard with 
utter horror any person who advocates such seizure 
by force with the bloody consequences involved. Yet 
I think that even here we should try to understand 
the point of view of some very decent sort of people 
who are communists. To them the violence in- 
volved, when compared to existing evils, is really not 
so barbarous and cruel. There are other things much 
worse. Most of us are inclined to be exceedingly 
sensitive, if not sentimental, about the shedding of 
blood and death by violence, while we remain at the 
same time very callous indeed as to the living death of 
many millions of victims of our economic system. 

To make my meaning clearer, let us assume a cer- 
tain situation. Suppose that there are ten million or 
more persons in America destined under the present 
system to drag out wretched existences in poverty, 
slow living deaths, without brightness and without 
hope, the leaden-eyed—and that this is true not for 
one generation only, but is a tragedy to be handed 
down from generation to generation. Then suppose 
that one were convinced that by a communist revolu- 
tion one could put an end to this tragic situation, and 
that no other method would accomplish this end. 
Would it then be so horrible and criminal to advocate 
such a revolution, even though it involved the quick 
death of thousands, if it were to be the means of gain- 
ing release for millions from a slow hell on earth? 

I state this that we may understand how men 


may be goaded to violence for their own sake and for 
the sake of others; but I hasten to add that, of course, 
they are terribly, tragically mistaken as. to violence 
being the method of solution. Violence is never the 
final solution of any human problem. For every evil 
that violence destroys, it breeds a hundred more. 
It destroys much of value. It always oversteps it- 
self. It creates deep hatreds and leads inevitably to 
reaction and retribution. 

Whatever may have been necessary or inevitable 
as things are in Russia, in America direct seizure and 
the use of violence would work much unnecessary 
havoc and set back true brotherhood among us a 
hundred years or more. To meet this threat of di- 
rect action American democracy should speedily and 
peacefully work towards a true solution before men 
are goaded beyond reasonable patience. Perhaps we 
may have real hope that under the leadership of the 
President and other men of vision we have already 
begun to take the first steps towards the needed solu- 
tion. The whole cannot be done in a day. Experi- 
ments will no doubt involve mistakes. But we should 
have the courage to go forward. 

Although communism does in certain aspects 
appear as a threat, in another aspect it presents a truly 
great spiritual challenge. There is a fine crusading 
zeal for human brotherhood and a truly remarkable 
spirit of sacrifice that fills the breast of the members 
of the Communist Party in Russia. They have their 
grievous faults. But no matter how mistaken they may 
be in their policies, call them blind egotistical fanatics 
and dangerous zealots if you will, there certainly never 
has appeared on earth so large a band of men and 
women more utterly, unselfishly devoted to the wel- 
fare of the masses of humanity. They are as whole- 
heartedly consecrated as the members of any religious 
order. They are under similar vows of absolute 
obedience and to a large degree pledged to poverty. 

Some one, not a communist, has thus written of 
them: “TI have never before seen in the world, nor have 
I read in history of a party in absolute power re- 
nouncing for themselves practically all private prop- 
erty, profit, and privilege, living in voluntary poverty 
and sharing everything with the workers and peas- 
ants. While permitting higher salaries to those out- 
side, no member of the Communist Party is allowed 
to receive more than a maximum of $112.50 a month, 
or about $3.75 a day. More get far less. Never 
have I seen a party so determined to share all there 
is of property, of profit, of privilege; of education and 
leisure; of art, music, culture and recreation.” 

The members of this dominating party in Russia 
are self-denying, hard-working men and women, with 
no ambitions other than utter devotion to the cause to 
which they have given their lives. As a result, there 
is in Russia today an entirely new social-ethical code 
and standard. To be respected and honored in 
Russia, one must be loyally busy with the service of 
humanity. It is a social disgrace to serve one’s own 
interests first. The inculcation of this idea of subor- 
dination of self to the service of society is the heart 
and core of their whole educational system, under 
which a new generation is growing up. It is possible 
that the whole experiment of Sovietism may fail; but 
the world will never be just the same as it was before 
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it appeared. It has jarred many people out of their 
smug content. 

Even the charge of atheism has a rather hollow 
sound. It is true only in a verbal sense. The Russian 
communists are, of course, by their own profession 
avowed and aggressive atheists and materialists; 
but in actual fact they are in many respects profoundly, 
though unconsciously, religious. Indeed there is 
today more real religion in action in Russia than there 
ever was in the days of the supremacy of the old Or- 
thodox Church, full as it was of ignorance and super- 
stition, and closely allied with the oppressive govern- 
ment of the Czar. True religion, we say, consists of 
love for God and for man. Among the communists 
of Russia love of man is supreme, even though an over- 
zeal for the common man leads them to intolerance 
and violence towards those whom they regard as 
enemies of the common man. Even as regards rela- 
tionship with God, they are possessed with a sense of 
being at one with the essential law of nature which 
demands economic justice and the welfare of the 
masses. Superficially and professedly irreligious, they 
are in fact possessed as by an obsession with a funda- 
mentally religious spirit. 
sacrifice they are surely not so far removed even from 
the spirit of Jesus. 

They have, too, a world vision, a world mission- 
ary spirit. They are seeking not only to make their 
own people happy, but are determined missionaries 
for the redemption of the world. This international 
aggressiveness is, of course, from our point of view one 
of their gravest faults, and makes them a real threat 
to the peace of the world. Their fanaticism makes 
them willing to adopt almost any means to gain their 
ends. Therefore, they present to our American democ- 
racy both a threat and a challenge. To meet the 
threat and to answer the challenge with the force of 
repression alone would be foolish as to the threat and 
ignoble as to the challenge. 

Purely repressive measures are like the ineffec- 
tual smothering of a fire, some sparks remaining with 
plenty of dry tinder around ready to flame up more 


Indeed, in their spirit of. 


fiercely. The flame can only be completely extin- 
guished if the dry stubble of discontent is drenched 
with the waters of the fullest justice and fair play of 
true democracy. 

The challenge to the spirit of American democracy 
is that we emulate the heroic sacrificial zeal of the 
Russian communists and with the saner intelligence 
we claim make real our boasted democracy. We 
should be provoked to jealousy that the devotees of 
any other system should so far excel us in the spirit 
of sacrificial consecration. Both as Christians and as 
patriotic Americans we should have no higher loyalty 
than the brotherhood of man as the fundamental law 
of life, taking precedence over the interests of self or 
class. 

Indeed in a very profound sense brotherhood is a 
fundamental law of human life, without which there 
can be no permanence or stability in civilization. To 
use an old figure of speech, applied by Paul to the 
Christ, the brotherhood of man must either be made 
the cornerstone of a firm foundation for a permanent 
civilization or it becomes a great down crashing stone 
that falls upon and grinds to powder any civilization 
that tries to build itself upon a denial of brotherhood. 

No mere ordinary patching up of the house of 
democracy would seem to meet the needs of the pres- 
ent and the future. Rather there is required some 
pretty thorough reconstruction and overhauling of 
the structure. It is very cheering to know that there 
are a number among the leaders of American life, 
great-hearted men of business and others, who are 
aware of this and who are setting themselves to the 
task. Let us rise up and give them our hearty sup- 
port. Undeterred by those who shout old shibboleths 
that have largely lost their meaning, let us courage- 
ously build for the future in the genuine spirit of true 
Americanism and true democracy. May we indeed 
as a people have the wisdom, the courage, and, most 
of all, the sacrificial spirit thus to reconstruct and re- 
build in such manner as will perpetuate for the genera- 
tions yet to come, the essential principles for which our 
forefathers risked all in the American Revolution. 


Beliefs Commonly Held by Modern Christians 


A Foreword 


5) HIS is a time of great promise and opportunity 
of Mes} for Christianity. It is being challenged the 
world over by powerful movements and per- 
sonally in the hearts of many earnest and 
thoughtful men. Two burning questions are being 
pressed: Is Christianity still a way of faith and life 
to which men who live in the full light of modern 
knowledge can trust themselves? and, Is there in 
Christianity a principle and a dynamic which can 
bring ordered progress into the common life of men? 

These questions have been the subject of ‘discus- 
sion in some form or other by many groups, and their 
urgency has been emphasized of late by publication of 
the report of the Appraisal Commission of the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. It was out of such 
a study continued through two sessions that this con- 
structive statement has come. On the first two days 
of February, 1933, a number of ministers gathered in 
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Farmington, Connecticut, at the joint call of the Na. 
tional Secretaries of the Boards acting as the Co-opera: 
tive Council and the Commission on Evangelism ané 
Devotional Life. The purpose of the meeting was tc 
explore the religious values of ““Re-Thinking Missions.’ 
So deep was the sense of the importance of this docu. 
ment, especially Part I, which deals with the pe | 
character of Christianity as an evangelical faith, tha 
it was unanimously agreed that some brief yet com 
prehensive exposition of the nature of Christian 
should be made. Those participating in the confer 
ences were: Warren S. Archibald, Charles Emerso 
Burton, George L. Cady, Edward W. Cross, Frederic 
L. Fagley, Herbert W. Gates, William E. Gilroy, Fre 
Field Goodsell, Ernest M. Halliday, Charles C. Mer 
rill, Charles §. Mills, Clarence Reidenbach, Fred 
Smith, Harry Thomas Stock, Luther A. Weigle, Hug 
Vernon White, Clarence H. Wilson. 
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Following the first meeting a statement was pre- 
pared summarizing the thought of the group. This 
statement was studied by the members individually 
and by the group at a second meeting, and was com- 
mitted to a committee composed of Messrs. Fagley, 
Weigle and White for final revision and publica- 
tion. 

This statement* represents the substantial agree- 
ment of the whole group. Such agreement does not 
mean that all thought exactly alike. At certain 
points there was divergence of opinion as to the ap- 
plication of the basic conceptions, but there was 
overwhelming agreement that it is a summary of the 
major convictions which undergird the faith of mod- 
ern Christians. It has become evident that the free 
process of thought among earnest Christian people 
in modern times has resulted in a far greater measure 
of important and deep going agreement in Christian 
faith than is generally recognized. The significance of 
this statement lies very largely in the fact that it 
brings to light this agreement and gives definite ex- 
pression to the main points of this common faith. 

The purpose of this paper is limited and it should 
be read and studied in the light of its limitations. 
There is no attempt to go into any historic study of 
Christianity. The language of theology and dogmas 
has been avoided, and while the essential meanings of 


*In six successive issues this statement will appear in the 
Christian Leader. 


the great doctrines will be found they are phrased in 
the language and terms of thought of our own day. 
All who had part in making this statement were con- 
cerned to express the faith by which they themselves 
are living and in which they are finding a satisfying 
relation to God and man. We speak out of our own 
experience of and reflection upon the Christianity 
which we ourselves know and have found to be a way 
of life and peace and salvation. 

The communication of a religious experience rests 
in the end upon its exemplification in life and the 
spontaneous testimony of those who have it. This 
declaration of faith is made with the hope that others 
will find it helpful in clarifying and strengthening 
their own faith and that some may be brought by 
it to a personal acceptance of the way which is deeply 
and earnestly felt to be the answer to the world’s dis- 
traction and to man’s desperate need. It need hardly 
be said that this is not in any sense an official docu- 
ment. While those who participate in it are in places 
of official responsibility in the Congregational and 
Christian denomination and in that relation feel the 
urgent need for some simple and clear interpretation 
of our common task, this expression of faith and 
Christian purpose is issued entirely on our own re- 
sponsibility. It is commended to those who are ac- 
tive in the educational, evangelistic and missionary 
work of the denomination for whatever value they 
may find in it. 

Committee on Revision and Publication. 


Reaction and Religion 
Thomas L. Harris 


=| IAN is apt to find what he is looking for and 
| is likely to meet what he expects; it is not, 
therefore, surprising that I should discover 
rm among students many signs of religious reac- 
tion, because I am myself a reactionary. “Reaction” 
and “‘reactionary’’ are commonly employed as terms of 
abuse, particularly by those who somewhat naively 
suppose that anything new must be true and anything 
discarded must be worthless. There seems, however, 
very little evidence either in nature or in history that 
novelties are necessarily important, and there is still 
less proof that mankind is so endued with wisdom as 
never to reject the sober good for the sake of an inferior 
but more gaudy substitute. Unless history be read 
as the glorious record of mankind’s unfailing, unfalter- 
- ing march from baseness to nobility, from the false to 
the true, there must be times and places proper for 
reaction. Events since 1914 and more particularly 
since 1929 suggest quite forcibly that, though change 
is inevitable, progress may halt or indeed suffer re- 
verse. Many of my contemporaries and juniors sus- 
pect that a century of progress has come to a stand- 
still, that somehow ‘‘we have erred and strayed like 
lost sheep,” and that the course of wisdom would be to 
retrace our steps until we come once more upon an- 
cient and sure paths. 
Among those young men and women who think 
about religion at all, this sentiment of reaction grows 
fast. Appearances strongly suggest that the force of 
religion has been diminishing for two generations; if 


appearances tell the truth the reason must be that re- 
ligion itself is intrinsically worthless, or that religion 
has not kept up a swift and daring enough pace, or 


- that religion at some point strayed from its true line of 


development and has become corrupt and weak in 
consequence. The Communists and their sympa- 
thizers hold the first opinion, the humanists and the 
so-called modernists the second, and the reactionaries 
hold the last. For the moment I would maintain that 
all three opinions are plausible. Religion may be a 
dying element, as magic certainly is, we hope. Chris- 
tianity and Judaism may have become senile, un- 
adaptable, moribund, but it is also possible that our 
religious leaders have been mistaken, that they have 
misled their people, that they have abandoned what 
was essential and treasured the husk without the 
kernel. If the third opinion is in any way correct the 
reactionary cannot be altogether wrong. 

Anxiety and uneasiness have succeeded com- 
placency; very few young people believe that man has 
a sure destiny to move onward and upward forever. 
Most of us feel that something is amiss, that Western 
civilization has lost its bearings, to drift aimlessly 
and dangerously upon the ocean of events. In the 
area of religion this uneasiness is felt very keenly. 
Ask the average liberal Protestant what his own re- 
ligion is and he is thrown into a panic. He lacks any 
definite religious beliefs, preserves few religious prac- 
tices, and has the utmost difficulty in giving to re- 
ligion any concrete expression or definite meaning. 
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Religion for most liberals lacks precision or definition, 
it retains a certain emotional glow—and that is all. 
Dean Willard L. Sperry has acutely noted the tendency 
to find for religion an honorable support by marriage. 
“Religion and Science,” ‘Religion and Social Service” 
—phrases like these suggest that religion cannot stand 
upon its own, but needs an alliance. A year ago a 
group of students were listening to a speaker with 
very definite and dogmatic religious ideas; at the close 
of his remarks I overheard one whisper, “Thank God, 
here’s a guy who knows what he means by religion.” 
The spokesmen of liberalism in religion all too often 
speak as if they themselves were hopelessly adrift in a 
fog. Decent modesty is one thing, vagueness quite 
another. Unless a man can give some notion of what 
he means by religion, unless he believes that religion 
has definite characteristics and a measure of autonomy, 
he cannot expect to be heard by youth, because, con- 
trary to popular belief, youth respects authority and 
expects a leader to have some sense of direction. If 
liberal leaders seem not to know where they are going 
youth will turn to reactionary leaders who are sure 
even if they are wrong. 

Many of my contemporaries suspect that most 
ministers are off the track because the ministers 
themselves have so vague an idea of the line they are 
pursuing. Such suspicions are confirmed by the 
apologetic tone of much religious discussion. “Thus 
saith the Lord,” has a ring and an appeal to it, which 
a cautious periphrasis like, “It is not altogether incon- 
ceivable,” wholly lacks. Unfortunately only Catholics 
and Communists dare say, “Thus saith the Lord.” 
Rarely does any Protestant minister speak as though 
he were himself convinced. Liberals in religious mat- 
ters talk as if belief were the end of an infinite series 
of inferences, but unless some beliefs are held as 
axiomatic religion becomes the graceful spire and 
not the solid foundation of life. Protestantism as 
known by the educated man speaks altogether too 
apologetically to inspire confidence. The tentative 
stumbling steps of the average liberal minister arouse 
in his congregation the suspicion that the blind are 
leading the blind into the ditch. 

The plight of Protestantism has a close connec- 
tion with the present plight of the Western world. 
The sciences have given us truths but have robbed us 
of any sense of truth. Like Father Brown in one of 
Chesterton’s stories, youth cries out, ““We have the 
truth but the truth does not make sense.” The 
scholar seems to have strayed into a wood so thick 
with trees that only the trees can be seen; the traveler 
is lost not because he is blind but because he cannot 
see far enough to establish a landmark. Students 
feel very keenly this intellectual confusion, and some 
are inclined to believe that science is bound to ob- 
scure truth by revealing truths. As one under- 
graduate said, ‘““Harvard’s motto used to be ‘Veritas,’ 
it is now ‘Vera.’’”’ Truth as a comprehensive aspect 
of things has given place to mere truths unrelated and 
uncoordinated. No wonder the student feels lost, no 
wonder he is tempted to return by way of philosophy 
or religion to a vantage point from which to survey 
the confused scene; if need be he will return to the 
rock of Peter, and view the world from Rome. 

There is, I think, little need to insist upon the 


confusion, intellectual and moral, which confronts us. 
Anyone who deals with young men and women knows 
how confused they are, how anxious to find a way out. 
But what is the way out? When lost there are these 
alternatives—to continue hopefully along the general 
direction already followed or to retrace one’s steps to 
some recognized spot. The first is a gamble, the second 
an annoying waste of time. Youth enjoys a gamble, 
so many students would say, ‘Admittedly we are 
lost; our leaders political, intellectual, and religious 
are obviously as much in a fog as we are, but let’s 
push ahead and see where we come out.”’ Others, 
either more cautious or more acutely aware of their 
confusion, say, “Let’s go back.’’ These are the re- 
actionaries and they retrace their steps according to 
the path they came. 

A large number of young men and women find 
themselves in serious ethical confusion. They come 
from homes where the Protestant ethic has survived 
a generation after the Protestant faith died. They 
have certain deep ethical prejudices but no ethical 
convictions; as the Dean of a Cambridge college re- 
marked, ‘““My dear fellow, my generation did wrong 
and knew it, yours does wrong but only feels it.” 
Lacking ethical principles, such young people are open 
to ethical reaction of a very crude kind. I believe 
that the so-called “Oxford Groups” owe most of their 
success to an exploitation of ethical confusion. A 
young man feels that his life lacks dignity, nobility, 
purity; intellectually he is content with relativism in 
ethics, but emotionally he still retains the prejudices 
of Christianity. An appeal to absolute honesty, 
absolute purity and so forth may be most successful. 
Men naturally prefer statements to questions. The 
challenge to absolute ethical standards often stirs 
youth and enlists him in the cause of reaction. Buch- 
manism is, I think, the type of religious reaction where 
the area involved is mainly personal conduct. 

The theology of crisis associated with the name of 
Karl Barth illustrates a much wider and profounder 
reaction. Barthianism has a queer fascination for 
young philosophers and preachers, and it is quite sur- 
prising how eagerly students will assimilate ideas which 
a decade ago would have been rejected as sheer fun- 
damentalism. In theology the Barthians revert to 
Luther and Calvin; they criticize savagely and on the 


whole successfully the rather shallow liberalism which _ 
infected German Protestantism. Their protests are — 


quite as effective against Fosdick and his followers as 
they are against the German liberals. Their insistence 
upon the “absoluteness” of God, upon the “given- 
ness’’ of religious experience, and upon the unpredict- 
ability of grace impresses many who are tired of mak- 
ing God in man’s image, who suspect the psycholo- 
gizing of religious experience, and are for political and 
other reasons profoundly sceptical of man’s nobility 
and intelligence. Urbane rationalism somehow seems 
unable to take account of the facts of human nature 
and history; perhaps a brutal, dogmatic, stern, harsh 
theology, essentially Calvinist, in spite of paradox, 
comes nearer to the strangeness of truth. I think 
there can be no doubt that Barth will have an in- 
creasing following in this country, and a far wider in- 
fluence than the number of his adherents would sug- 
gest. A barbaric terminology and a constant refer- 
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will hinder, I imagine, the formation of any large 
Barthian school, but the temper of Barthianism will, I 
am convinced, profoundly affect religion in this 
country, and will foster a reaction in the direction of 
orthodox Protestantism. 

A Catholic reaction is also in progress. There 
is, of course, no likelihood that the history of the Oxford 
Movement will be so exactly repeated that we must 
expect numerous important conversions to Rome; 
but just as, after the French Revolution, there was 
a reaction against revolutionary and liberal views 
which culminated in the ultramontane victory at the 
Vatican Council, so, as the impact of the Russian 
Revolution loses force, there will be a renewed interest 
in the Catholic tradition of Christendom. Signs of 
such a reaction are very evident in literature, and are 
beginning to be felt in philosophy. T.S. Eliot quite 
clearly approves the Catholic tradition, and White- 
head much less explicitly but even more effectively 
draws attention to that great structure of thought 
which finds its classical religious expression in Catholi- 
cism. 

There are, then, I contend, three main types of 
religious reaction evident today. The first, exem- 
plified in Buchmanism, is chiefly concerned with a 
return to somewhat simple moral and religious values. 
The second, as exemplified for instance in Mr. Van 
Dusen’s recent book, “The Plain Man’s Quest for 
God,” is a thoroughly intelligent and consistent re- 
examination of traditional Protestantism; in some 
quarters the reaction against liberalism and humanism 
is more violent and more directly under the influence 
of Karl Barth. The third line of reaction is in the 
general direction of Catholicism, and is particularly 
noticeable in England, because historical circum- 
stances have combined to settle in England a highly 
educated Roman Catholic priesthood and a dominant 
church which has always retained a large measure of 
Catholic tradition. These seem to me to be the three 
converging lines of withdrawal from the exposed posi- 
tion in which religion finds itself upon the battlefield 
of the contemporary world. 

The signs of the times are not hopelessly obscure, 
at least as I see them among students. In the realm 
of morals a very definite reaction is developing. There 
is, moreover, a very striking renewal of theological 
and speculative interest, which, though it does not by 
any means always lead in the direction of theism, does 
nevertheless raise clearly the true issues and will pre- 
vent Christianity’s case going by default. Along 
with this theological interest goes a cultural one. 
Just as in the Middle Ages Christendom gained a self- 
consciousness by its opposition to an equal in Islam, 
so now Christendom shows signs of recovering its 
cultural self-consciousness in opposition to Com- 
munism. The manifestations of this awareness are 
sometimes terrible. In Germany today we see them 

at their worst, but it is fairly clear where the choice of 
civilization lies; it lies between the culture of Com- 
munism and that of Christendom. Finally, religious 
reaction has an intimate connection with the counter- 
revolution. Once again there is a parallel with the 
situation a century ago; then Chateaubriand and de 
Maistre in France, the Tractarians in England, Stal- 
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berg and Schlegel in Germany, in the name of religion 
assisted the counter-revolution. To be sure, the 
Catholic Revival of the nineteenth century was not 
solely counter-revolutionary, but such an unfortunate 
alliance is not obligatory. All that religious reaction- 
aries really aim at is the preservation of something 
significant in the Western tradition; that something is 
the essence of Christianity. 

Let the conclusion be personal, as was the intro- 
duction. It seems to the writer that liberal Protes- 
tantism has placed itself in a serious predicament by 
attempting to assimilate and accommodate itself un- 
reservedly to the contemporary world. If one who 
is very far from their position may be allowed to say 
so, Victorians have a right to pride themselves on the 
services they rendered religion by their high regard 
for intellectual integrity. That battle is not yet won, 
indeed, there is grave danger that those who boast, 
and have the right to boast, of that tradition may 
succumb to the fallacy of novelty. The new is not 
always true, and the contemporary is not always the 
superior. A proper desire to make religion intelligible 
to the modern world may become degraded into a 
frantic and panic-stricken accommodation to the 
modern world. I fear that religious liberals have too 
often made that error and so have prepared the way 
for a violent and rather unwholesome reaction. A 
passion for novelty may lead by reaction to a nos- 
talgia for what is old. We may be old-fashioned, but 
none the less I personally hold that truth itself can- 
not be judged by any temporal scheme; it does not 
necessarily lie with the newest fad nor with the most 
venerable tradition. Blind reaction seems as dan- 
gerous as any frantic effort to keep pace with the 
times. If religion is not to suffer from reactionaries 
at once intellectually obscurantist and socially counter- 
revolutionaries, there is place for a truly liberal yet 
critical leadership, “for every scribe which is in- 
structed into the kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
man that is an householder, which bringeth forth out 
of his treasure things new and old.’ 

* * * 


THE BEGINNING OF MOTHERS’ DAY 

The following is an extract from a letter of the late Chas. 
L. MacNeal of James, dated Baltimore, April 23, 1923: 

Noting that the second Sunday in May is Mothers’ Day 
it is interesting to recall the first Mothers’ Day ever held to our 
knowledge, for I have before me a program of such a service 
held in our church on Sunday, May 27, 1894; on the back of 
the program is printed: 

History of the Day 

At the morning session of the Sunday school, May 22, 1892, 
word was received announcing the death of the pastor’s mother, 
Mrs. Emily C. Pullman. The superintendent, Robert K. Cum- 
mins, suggested that the character of the session be changed into 
a Memorial Service in honor of the noble Christian woman whose 
long life so beautifully exemplified the spirit of our blessed Lord, 
and whose devotion to our most holy faith is a perpetual in- 
spiration. The teachers heartily approving, memorial services 
of a most interesting character were held. Subsequently, this 
action was most warmly endorsed by the Sunday School Teachers’ 
Association, and it was determined and ordered, by unanimous 
agreement, that under the title of ‘““Mothers’ Day”’ the memorial 
in honor of motherhood should be held year by year on the Sun- 
day occurring on May 22, or the Sunday next thereafter, which 
has been done year by year, excepting that the day was changed 
to conform with the national day set the second Sunday in May. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE THINGS THAT UNITE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I quote you from Ruskin’s ‘Mystery of Life’”—‘‘Whenever 
in any religious faith, light or dark, we allow our minds to dwell 
upon the points in which we differ from other people, we are 
wrong, and in the devil’s power. That is the essence of the 
Pharisee’s thanksgiving—‘Lord, I thank thee that I am not as 
other men are.’ At every moment of our lives we should be 
trying to find out, not in what we differ from other people, but 
in what we agree with them; and the moment we find we can 
agree as to anything that should be done, kind or good (and who 
but fools couldn’t), then do it; push at it together: you can’t 
quarrel ina side-by side push; but the moment that even the best 
men stop pushing and begin talking, they mistake their pug- 
nacity for piety, and it’s all over.” 

This seems to me particularly to the point in our thinking 
about the Free Church movement. If we push together to 
achieve the good things we know we can do, then we shall be kept 
too busy to talk about the things we can’t do. Possibly if we 
are tempted to think there are many things we can’t do, we 
might remember the quip that always infuriated me (Ah, hu- 
man nature!) as a child, ““Can’t means shan’t, and shan’t means 
won't.” 

Helen C. Cooper. 

Malden, Mass. 


* * 


THE HIERARCHY THAT BOSSES US 
Mr. Booth Calls Our Bluff—and We Call His 


Mr. J. H. Booth, 
Erie, Kansas. 
Dear Mr. Booth: 

My secretary will mail your manuscript back to you some- 
time this week. Thank you for the pleasure that you have given 
us in reading it. I think it would be very fine if some important 
magazine would publish it. It does not fit our purposes. 

With many good wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Say John, How about putting this letter of yours with mine 
into the reactions now I am calling your bluff. 
With every good wish 
J. H. Booth. 


Mr. Booth’s Letter 
Dear Mr. Schaic 

I rec the returned manuscript all O. K. am enclosing postage 
for the same according to your rules. as I would not have you 
be at any loss for the privlage of reading the same. 

So “ha ha‘‘ You couldent agree with ‘‘Luke” and I, that 
“Adam was the Son of God.” Well thare will be no hard feelings. 
not Letwene you <nd I. fcr J know you ere Subordinate to the 
Church Hierarchy as Jesus said to ‘‘Pilet the one Above Hath 
the greater Sin’ my conclusions have come from a life long study 
from the word of truth but if it does not fit the purposes of the 
Church Hierarchy then dont put it in. 

as the prophet said ‘“‘the time will come when they will not 
endure sound doctrine’ mayby that time has come, though I was 
some what surprised that it had come to the Universalists as 
one would naturly think Universalist would be progressive. or 
even aggressive! 

Some say that if Adam was the son of God, that it would 
make the Trinity to simple that it would make Christ the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. which of course it does. as He was given 
the Holy Ghost and He could impart it to others. as He said 
seek the truth and the truth will make you free 

now I dont want to wory you but I dout if you fully ketch 
my philosophy. You know He said if You desire any thing Ask 
in My Name “You ask of me”’ (that would be Your Father) and 


“T will then ask of my Father” (that would be God) ‘‘and He will 
give it the” 

Now you see thare is a tendency of all churches to mistufy 
the Gospell they would make a mountain out of a mole Hill. or a 
Pit out of a mouse hole. and I have about come to the con- 
clusion that John was right when He said “‘come out of Her 
My People that You pertake not of Her sin” and is it any wonder 
that People are going to the Atheist Humanist Communist? 
for ‘“‘where thare is no Vision the People Perish”’ like Max east- 
man of new york said in the war times when the Government 
Closed His paper—believe He called it Liberty, (a socialist 
sheet) He said a man might have a good Idea but how can he get 
it before the People if He has no place to tunction. 

So let me again say You are a wonderfull (Editor John.) 
but You have to bow to the inevitable (tradition) 

Yours Frat 
John. H. Booth. 
Erie, Kan. 


* * 


RECOGNITION OF SOVIET RUSSIA—NO 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Since Russia: and its communist deity, Lenin, still occupy 
so large a space in the Leader, I should like an opportunity to 
make clear the grounds upon which our government has thus far 
refused to recognize the government of Russia. 

These grounds, to the utter confusion of the public, are con- 
stantly misrepresented by men who ought to know better. 
Senator Norris says that we do not recognize the Soviet Govern- 
ment because we do not like its form of government, its attitude 
on religion, on marriage and divorce. Arthur Brisbane says: 
“The idea that this country must not recognize Russia because 
Russians had the effrontery to establish their own kind of govern- 
ment without consulting us, is one of many ‘little tin gods’ that 
have gone overboard with the gold standard and other things.” 

The American people have never had any such “little tin 
god” as Mr. Brisbane suggests. They do not regard it as any of 
their business what form of government is imposed upon Russia, 
if the Russian people stand for it. At the same time, we do not 
regard it as any of Russia’s business what kind of government we 
have in the United States. And our objection is that Russia 
makes it her business. The rulers of Russia are determined that 
we and all other nations shall adopt their form of government, and 
are constantly plotting the overthrow of all established systems 
and the erection upon their ruins of the ‘‘dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.”” It is difficult to believe that Senator Norris and Mr. 
Brisbane do not know that this is the reason. 

As early as 1920 Mr. Bainbridge Colby, who was then Sec- 
retary of State, wrote: “We cannot recognize, hold official rela- 
tions with, or give friendly reception to the agents of a government 
which is determined and bound to conspire against our institu- 
tions; whose diplomats will be the agitators of dangerous revolt; 
whose spokesmen say that they sign agreements with no inten- 
tion of keeping them.” On December 18, 1922, Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes wrote: “Most serious is the continued propaganda 
to overthrow the institutions of this country. This government 
can enter into no negotiations until these efforts directed from 
Moscow are abandoned.” Secretary of State Kellogg reiterated 
these views in 1928, when he said that the continuance of com- 
munist propaganda ‘‘made vain any hope of establishing rela- 
tions on a basis usual between friendly nations.’ Secretary 
Stimson also declared in December, 1930, that the United States 
would not recognize the Soviet Government until the latter had 
acknowledged its debts, guaranteed proper compensation for 
American property confiscated in Russia, and ceased to agitate 
for the overthrow of the American government by revolution. 

The peculiar danger in recognition is that Russian embassies 
or consulates in the United States would become centers of 
revolutionary propaganda. Karovin declares that, ‘according 
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to Soviet jurists, it is the Soviet consul in foreign lands who 
forms the prime ‘cell’ of Soviet proletarian society.’”’ Wherever 
complete or partial recognition has been accorded, Russian am- 
bassadors have interpreted their mission as being, not the tran- 
saction of diplomatic business, but the spread of revolutionary 
activities. China had to get rid of them, bag and baggage. 
France had to expel Radovsky, who, while enjoying the diplo- 
matic immunity attaching to the person of an ambassador, and 
at the very time when he was negotiating the French debt and 
seeking a new loan, signed a manifesto inciting the soldiers and 
sailors of France to revolt. Mexico handed the foreign minister 
his passports in 1929. Great Britain, finding the secret activities 
of Soviet officials a menace to the peace of the Empire, expelled 
the whole Soviet embassy in 1927, but has now patched up 
another truce with the Soviets. How long it will last, not even 
Ramsay MacDonald knows. It may not survive the economic 
conference. In the face of these facts, the United States may 
well hesitate a while longer before granting that recognition 
which Russia wants more than anything else in this capitalistic 
world. Russia has been encouraged in this ambition by the as- 
tounding performance of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, which has added, in a roundabout loan, four million to the 
Russian indebtedness to this country—a sum which will take the 
usual course of our transatlantic debts. 

Business reasons are the outstanding ones urged as a basis 
for recognition. The plea is a specious one. If it were not so 
specious it would still not be sufficient. In the first place, dip- 
lomatic recognition of a government is not necessary for trade 
relations with that country. Our merchants have done, and 
some are still doing, a thriving business with Soviet Russia. In 
1930, American exports to the Soviet Union, consisting chiefly of 
machinery and industrial equipment, rose to $114,398,537.00. 
Quite a volume of business, without recognition! And when the 
volume sharply declined in 1932, the agents of Russia themselves 
did not attribute that decline to want of recognition, but to the 
difficulty of cbtaining credits in the United States and to the re- 
strictions placed on Soviet imports into this country. Restric- 
tions! How long has it been since some of the nations—including 
our own—were in danger of being swamped by Russian “‘trade,”’ 
and certain limitations had to be imposed because of the en- 
forcedlabor employed in Russia and the ‘‘dumping” of goods on 
our shores which drove our own labor out of employment! But 
“trade”’ is the lure which Russia is still holding out for recognition. 
Those were memorable words of the late Calvin Coolidge: “I do 
not propose to barter away for the purposes of trade any of the 
cherished rights of humanity; I do not propose to make merchan- 
dise of American principles.” 

The citizens of the United States ought to know the real 
grounds of the refusal of our government to recognize that of 
Russia. They ought to ask themselves whether trade advan- 
tages—if any—are sufficient to pay for the centers of revolt 
against our government which Russia could then establish under 
our official protection. 

Marion D. Shutter. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


* * 


LET LIBERALS LEAD THE WAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As one who is intensely interested in religious liberals work- 
ing together for the common good, and, as it happens, the mover 
of the original motion of the American Unitarian Association to 
appoint the commission to study the question of possible union 
of liberal forces, I desire to endorse the article by Dr. Roger S. 
Galer in the Leader of June 24, “The Free Church.” 

It is frank, discriminating, and goes to fundamentals. 
“Looking forward to the things which are before”’ was the ideal 
of the Apostle to the Gentiles, and if Paul had not practised it 
we might not be Christians today. Let us also look forward to 
greater and more magnificent mansions of the free spirit which 
we may make incarnate. 


The many sects of Christendom are inimical if not destruc- 
tive to the highest success. 

Let liberals lead the way! Forward unity! Let us develop, 
God helping, ecclesiastical statemanship—we have had enough 
church politics. Let us make a beginning by showing the way 
we liberals can work in this world with one another. As Judge 
Galer says, ‘the problem before us is one of spiritual architectural 
engineering.” 

The proposed Free Church should not be finis, but the 
preface; it should be free to progress to union, not simply theo- 
retical, but practical. Such a great task demands our all. Who 
is sufficient for these things? 

“Creeds seventy-two among mankind there be; 
Of all these faiths I choose but Faith in thee.” 

If the witty Persian poet had lived today, he could have 
multiplied the seventy-two several times, and not been outside 
of Christendom. 

But what is the use of talking if we fail in acting? The 
philosophers have suggested that the reason Buddha and Jesus 
have influenced men more than others, is not that others have 
not preached the same truths, but Jesus and Buddha lived these 
truths. Why talk so much about unity, brotherhood, and a 
spirit of peace and good will to all, if we ourselves deliberately 
give the opposite example? 

We have a great message for the world. Is not the first step 
to live up to this message ourselves, showing that we can see 
clearly our brother and still love him, with all his faults? 


Carlyle Summerbell. 
Tampa, Florida. 


CORRECTS RAYMOND ADAMS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

What is the source of the information given by Mr. Ray- 
mond Adams in his article, ‘“[T'wo Chapters of Southern Religious 
Liberalism?” It may be that the facts are as stated by Mr. 
Adams, but they do seem very strange indeed to: Charleston 
Unitarians. 

If our information is correct, Mr. Forster was appointed 
supply pastor of Circular Congregational Church, not the In- 
dependent Presbyterian Church. In 1772 a branch of the Cir- 
cular Church was organized and a building erected on Archdale 
Street. They were Congregational churches, not Presbyterian. 
Only in 1817, when the mother church on Meeting Street and the 
branch on Archdale Street split over theology, did the church on 
Archdale Street take the name Independent, and even then it 
was Independent Congregational, not Presbyterian. 

In 1817, when the senior pastor died, and the move was made 
to elevate the junior pastor to be senior pastor in place of Dr. 
Hollingshead and elect Mr. Forster to the office of junior pastor, 
Mr. Forster declined, stating that he had married into a Uni- 
tarian family and, after giving some study to the supposed 
heretical sect, had become a convert to it. At the meeting a num- 
ber of the prominent members stated that they too had become 
converts to Unitarianism. A subsequent meeting was held, and 
to the great surprise of the membership it was discovered that 
the Unitarians were in the majority. Steps wére then taken to 
dissolve the relationship which had existed since 1772. Though 
they were a majority, the Unitarians elected to take the less desira- 
ble building on Archdale Street and also agreed to assume $10,000 
of the debt of the corporation. Anthony Forster was elected 
pastor of the Unitarian church. He may have been an ordained 
Presbyterian minister and may have withdrawn from Harmony 
Presbytery, but the church of which he was pastor never was 
connected with that Presbytery or any other. 

It may be that Mr. Adams is mixing his facts concerning 
the Presbyterian church located on Archdale Street about a 
century ago with his facts concerning the Unitarian church, 
which still stands on its original site on Archdale Street. 

J. Franklin Burkhart. 

Charleston, S.C. 
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Understanding Our World 


THE CRISIS IN LONDON 


Apparently against the advice of his collaborators in London 
and Washington, President Roosevelt on July 8 issued a declara- 
tion that it would be a ‘‘catastrophe” if the Conference allowed 
itself to be diverted from its major objectives by 


“the proposal of a purely artificial and temporary ex- 
periment affecting the monetary exchange of a few na- 
tions only. . . . The sound internal economic system 
of a nation is a greater factor in its well-being th n 
the price of its currency in changing terms of the cur- 
rencies of other nations.’’ National currencies should 
aim to give a ‘‘continuing purchasing power which does 
not greatly vary in terms of the commodities and needs 
of modern civilization. ... When the world works 
out concerted policies in the majority of nations te pro- 
duce balanced budgets and living within their means, 
we can properly discuss a better distribution of the 
world’s gold and silver supply. . . . Restoration of 
world trade is an important partner both in the means 
and in the result. Here also temporary exchange fixing 
is not the true answer. We must rather mitigate exist- 
ing embargoes to make easier the exchange of products of 
(sic) which one nation has and the other nation has not.” 


This attack against temporary stabilization was particu- 
larly surprising because the latest proposal of the London Con- 
ference was not for such stabilization, but merely for the accept- 
ance of a declaration favoring ultimate stability in the inter- 
national monetary field. Only a few weeks previously the 
President himself had publicly stated that the stabilization of 
currencies was a primary object of the London Conference; now 
he denounced all such proposals as “‘old fetishes of so-called in- 
ternational bankers.’’ To insist, as did the President, on the 
reduction of tariffs while refusing to consider currency stabiliza- 
tion is another instance of our habit of asking other nations to 
make concessions which we are unwilling to grant. 

The brusque manner in which the President rejected the 
effort to bridge the gap between gold and non-gold countries 
has virtually disrupted the London Conference, and adjournment 
is demanded on every hand. Discouraging as the situation is, 
this demand should be resisted. The failure of the Conference 
would definitely lessen the confidence of the world in the Roose- 
velt ‘/dministration. During the election campaign, the Presi- 
dent repeatedly pleaded for a policy of real economic cooperation 
among nations. Since then Secretary Hull has denounced the 
evils of economic nationalism, while in an effort to assure success 
at London President Roosevelt virtually summoned representa- 
tives of more than fifty nations to Washington this spring. In 
view of these efforts, the Roosevelt Administration cannot 
accept responsibility for failure at London. It is doubtful 
whether the United States since the World War has been repre- 
sented abroad by a more inexperienced and inexpert delegation 
than the one it has sent to London. The position of this dele- 
gation has been made worse by the frequency with which the 
President has repudiated its proposals. In justice to its own 
reputation, the Roosevelt Administration must make a new 
effort at responsible diplomacy before consenting to an adjourn- 
ment of the Conference. 

More important than the prestige of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration is the welfare of the people of the United States and 
of other countries. Should the London Conference adjourn now, 
it would leave behind it a widespread spirit of bitterness which 
would inevitably increase economic nationalism and delay in- 
ternational economic reconstruction, on which the ultimate suc- 
cess of our domestic recovery program depends. It would be 
extremely difficult to convene another economic conference 
should the present one now adjourn. Finally, premature ad- 
journment might have fatal reactions on international peace. 
That the rise of Hitlerism in Germany has not led to a European 


upheaval is in large part due to the remarkable restraint exhibited 
by the French people. They have remained calm, partly be- 
cause of the belief that in their attitude toward Hitlerism they 
enjoyed the moral support of Great Britain and the United 
States. Should the London Conference break up in a spirit of 
bitterness, and should France subsequently be forced off the gold 
standard, the French public might conceivably lose its self- 
control, overthrow the enlightened Daladier government, and 
support a provocative policy against Germany. The United 
States cannot afford to be even indirectly responsible for such a 
disastrous result. z 

If the London Conference is to be saved, what is needed is 
a constructive program under which the gold countries can join 
the non-gold states in bringing about a rise in the world price 
level. In justice to himself and the world, President Roosevelt 
should suggest a method by which this result can be obtained. 
The answer is found in a world plan to raise the price level by 
concerted programs of public works. That France is already 
committed to a policy of national pl-nning is shown by its care- 
fully balanced system of domestic economy and its frequent pro- 
posals for internationally controlled production and trade. In 
an address before the Chamber on June 10, Premier Daladier 
endorsed a program of international public works, such as the 
construction of trans-African railways. The chief difference 
between the French and the American type of planning is that 
France wishes to carry it out within the framework of the gold 
standard. The bridge between these two points of view lies in an 
international agreement providing for simultaneous public works 
programs whereby inflation would be brought about by economic, 
rather than monetary, means—a policy so far followed by the 
United States. Although the Farm Relief Act authorizes the 
devaluation of the dollar and the issuance of treasury notes up 
to $3,000,000,000, the President has given no indication of his 
desire to utilize these powers. Instead of resorting to paper 
money to finance the public works program of $3,300,000,000, 
the Industrial Recovery Act employs the orthodox expedient of 
a bond issue. An international agreement concerning public 
works construction could be effected without an immediate agree- 
ment concerning currency stabilization, although the United 
States would be obliged to give assurances as to some form of 
ultim.te st.biliz tion. 

Raymond Leslie Buell. 


THE SOVIET UNION SCORES AT LONDON 


While the London Economic Conference has , been dead- 
locked over the question of currency stabilization, the Soviet 
delegation, headed by M. Litvinov, Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs, has utilized this international gathering to consolidate 
Soviet relations with leading Western powers. On June 14 M. 
Litvinov announced that the Soviet Union was ready to place 
orders for raw materials and manufactured goods totaling 
$1,000,000,000, provided capitalist states extend long-term 
credits and refrain from boycotting Soviet exports. As a corol- 
lary, he proposed the conclusion of economic non-aggression 
pacts which would bar all trade discrimination by one state 
against another. 

M. Litvinov’s overtures met with immediate response. 
Following a conference between the Soviet Foreign Commissar 
and Assistant Secretary of State Moley, it was announced on 
July 2 that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation had author- 
ized loans totaling $4,000,000 to American exporters to finance 
the sale of from 60,000,000 to 80,000,000 bales of cotton, which 
will be purchased and shipped this month by the Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corporation. This move indicates that the United States 
has abandoned its sixteen-year-old policy of aloofness, and{is 
preparing to recognize the Soviet government. 

Vera Micheles Dean. 
From the Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 


ry 
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‘‘A Dreamer Born .... with a Mis- 
sion to Fulfil 


Quaker Militant: John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. By Albert Mordell. (Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.50). 

Detachment is a virtue in the biographer, 
of course, for undue sympathy with his sub- 
ject may lead him to emphasize only what 
he approves. But an adequate biography 
cannot be weitten by anyone who is tem- 
peramentally unable to understand or ap- 
preciate the major interests and deepest 
convictions of his subject. Mr. Mordell, 
who has apparently taken pains to famil- 
iarize himself with the plentiful material 
on Whittier’s life and work, including 
much that has hitherto been unpublished, 
has keen sympathy with Whittier the 
abolitionist and understands Whittier the 
poet. But he seems to be unable to under- 
stand Whittier the man of religious faith, 
or else is prevented by his psychological 
theories from giving their true value to 
Whittier’s convictions. And as a conse- 
quence the work suffers seriously, and to 
those who attach any value to religion it 
will seem hopelessly inadequate. 

Mr. Mordell regards Whittier’s religion 
as an obsession, ‘‘verging dangerously near 
religiomania.” (pp. 174 and 297.) Whit- 
tier ‘‘spoiled his poems, as did St. Augustine 
his autobiography, by the continual ad- 
dresses to God.” (174.) We may pass 
over the fact that St. Augustine was not 
writing his autobiography in the ‘‘Con- 
fessions,”” but the story of those struggles 
which finally led him to Christianity, and 
that he addressed them to God because he 
regarded the fortunate outcome as the 
result of Divine guidance. Whittier “ever- 
lastingly puts God in the role of special 
caretaker of every human being” (185), 
and “his preoccupation with religious 
themes and hymns proved that his in- 
tellectual faculties were atrophied.” (251.) 
Such a judgment, of course, only reflects 
the opinion of the author, who tells us 
(291) that it ‘‘would be easy to show the 
hollowness and falsity, philosophically 
speaking, of the poet’s favorite doctrines.” 

The author’s psychological theory en- 
ables him to dismiss Whittier’s belief in 
the Eternal Goodness as awakened in him 
by a ‘“‘mother-complex” (292), and dis- 
poses him to discount particularly Whit- 
tier’s belief in prayer and immortality. 
He asks whether unchaste thoughts are 
sin and whether a normal sex life is not a 
more effective cure for them than prayer 
(243), and he is very sure that the poet’s 
confident references to the hope of im- 
mortality reflect a great fear of death. 
“His poems setting forth his utter fear- 
lessness in the face of death were really 
the result and proof of his actual fear of 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


it.’ To know this, one must, with the 
psychologist, ‘‘read between the lines.’’ 
(296.) The “bravado spirit”? only shows 
us that the poet was “frightened.” A 
summary judgment gives us the author’s 
position: “The theology of Whittier, lib- 
eral as it is, is so much chaff.” (294.) 
However, Mr. Mordell will grant that he 
was a “healthy religious poet.’ He ‘“‘ra- 
diates the comfort that administers to 
grieved spirits incapable of exercising their 
intellects or unwilling to do so.” (298.) 
Apparently only those are able or willing 
to exercise their intellects who happen to 
hold the same psychological theories as 
Mr. Mordell! We must be content with 
the rather condescending judgment, from 
a pragmatic point of view, that though 
Whittier “was scientifically and _ philo- 
sophically in the wrong, psychologically 
and morally he was right.”’ In other words 
his religious phraseology helped a number 
of people. So he can be forgiven for his 
wrong views regarding human destiny! 

Mr. Mordell is very thorough in his 
treatment of Whittier’s great services to 
the cause of the abolition of slavery, and 
brings out clearly the trials and tribula- 
tions of those who served that cause, as 
well as the differences which divided good 
and equally earnest men. Channing is 
approvingly quoted (in a note) as saying 
that Whittier’s anti-slavery songs “were 
stronger than the laws, and moulded the 
future more than anything else in con- 
temporaneous literature.” (145.) The 
sacrificial labors of Whittier and his re- 
lations with various groups are well de- 
scribed and engage the author’s powers 
fully, with a resultant success. But Mr. 
Mordell finds Whittier disappointing in 
his failure to transfer his enthusiasm for 
reform from the slavery issue to the 
problems of labor. Unless we take into 
account the poor health of the poet and his 
weariness by the time he reached middle 
life and saw abolition achieved, we may 
indeed be surprised that he did not turn 
to the “industrial slavery”? nearer home. 
But it is, after all, no rare phenomenon to 
find a man clear of vision in one direction 
and blind in others. 

The special theories of the author appear 
most clearly in connection with his dis- 
cussion of Whittier’s relations with women. 
Here Mr. Mordell knows a good deal about 
the poet that Whittier did not know about 
himself. His unconscious life lies open to 
the gaze of the skilful interpreter, we are 
expected to believe. We must comment 
on some of the results of the analysis un- 
dertaken by this biographer. 

In one story, we are told, Whittier “un- 


consciously interwove into the tale his own 


regrets for having trifled with the affec- 
tions of a young girl’”’ (84), and in another 
case ‘‘he unconsciously voiced his own suf- 
ferings under a similar misfortune.” (36.) 


His experiences in love were really the 
cause of his interest in the anti-slavery 
movement! ‘“‘Hiven if he was not aware of 
the real reason . . . . his course deserves 
high commendation;” his frustration in 
love “helped to catapult him into the anti- 
slavery movement.” (66.) At another 
time (we are told not by Whittier but Mr. 
Mordell) “remorse for a_ self-conscious 
egoism no longer chafed his sensitive 
spirit.” (69.) The story of Maud Mul- 
ler ‘‘symbolized his own tragedy.” (177.) 

The difficulty for the reader is that the 
evidence offered to support these and 
other dogmatic statements of the author 
seems quite insufficient. We are told that 
he “‘philandered,’”’ but nothing is said to 
justify such a word. When the author 
says, “knowing as we do now the facts of 
his love-affairs’’ (218), he forgets that he 
has really given us much more inference 
than fact. When he says (238) that the 
visit of a certan friend ‘‘set him tingling 
with more ardor than ever,’’ we look in 
vain for any expressions which sustain 
such language. When he tells us that 
“praising the effusions of poetesses was his 
favorite method of fanning the affections 
of a girl he admired” (190), we feel that 
this is altogether unfair to Whittier, as is 
the statement “she succumbed to his 
blandishments.” (109.) “Rejected in 
marriage because of his poverty, he wrote 
ballads of happy married life in which he 
depicted men and women in straitened 
circumstances accepted in marriage by 
their social superiors and both living hap- 
pily. In these ballads he rebukes Mary 
Emerson Smith, who had discarded him 
because he was a poor boy.” (219.) 
Again, as so often, we are constrained to 
ask, How do you know? How can you be 
so sure? The answer is in the psycho- 
logical theory held by the author. The 
formula expressing that theory seems to 
be, if a man says something or does some- 
thing, what he really wants or means is 
precisely the opposite of what is on the 
surface! 

We found ourselves, as the book pro- 
ceeded, wondering whether we should 
finally reach the ‘‘psychic impotence” 
theory. And surely enough, on page 249 
it appeared, in the chapter on Whittier as 
a “philandering celibate.” Mr. Mordell 
does not press this, says indeed that to 
mention it is to anticipate the findings we 
may later expect from psychoanalysts, and 
is frank to admit that complete evidence 
is lacking so that we ‘“‘cannot definitely 
accept the theory.’”’ But unless he coun- 
tenances it, it is hardly worth mentioning. 
We could stand it, however, after learning 
(242) that “refusal to give poetic expres- 
sion to any phases of sexual life had an 
anemic effect”? upon Whittier’s art. 

In more than one situation involving 

(Continued on page 925) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association cf the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE WORCESTER CONVENTION 


The committee in charge is giving much 
time and thought to the matter of our 
convention program. It is asking quite 
frankly: At what points is our local church 
school program most ineffective? What 
do our workers need most to fit them for 
leadership in the church today? 

These are but two of many searching 
questions which have been put to the 
group for discussion. The answers have 
been given freely. They reveal a willing- 
ness to face facts and a desire to help 
every school attain a higher degree of ef- 
fectiveness. On these facts will be built 
a program which we hope will measure up 
to the needs and opportunities of our day. 

The dates to keep in mind are as follows: 

Monday evening, Oct. 16. Opening of 
the General Sunday School Association 
Convention. 

Tuesday a. m. and p. m. Oct. 17. G. S. 
S. A. business sessions. 

Our Association will share in the joint 
programs being planned for Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings. 


Friday evening, Oct. 20. G.S.S. A. 
Dramatic Presentation. 
Saturday a. m. Oct. 21. Meeting of 


officers of State Sunday School Associa- 
tions, Round Table Conferences and Dis- 
cussion Groups for local church school 
teachers and officers. 

Saturday noon. Luncheon for ministers 
and church school leaders. 

Saturday p. m. Trip to Clara Barton 
Birthplace. 

Saturday evening. All Convention Ban- 
quet. 

Sunday a.m. Oct.22. Church School and 
Church Service. 

Sunday p. m. Demonstration for 
ministers and church school leaders. 

Sunday p. m. Vesper Service in Oxford 
church. 

Sunday evening. Closing Service of the 
Convention in the Worcester church. 

The suggestion was made at Buffalo 
that the time of the next biennial conven- 
tion be shortened to include only one 
Sunday. This plan is to be followed at 
Worcester. 

Make note of the dates now and watch 
for further announcements regarding the 
program. Meantime begin saving your 
pennies. For this is going to be the con- 
vention you can’t afford to miss. 

xe 
A WISE INVESTMENT 

At the request of the State Sunday 
School Assoc ation the Illinois Convention 
is making possible the attendance of 
young people at institutes this summer by 
offering a scholarship of ten dollars to each 
church in the state. If any church fails 
to take advantage of this, an extra scholar- 
ship is granted to a church having two 


the individual. 


Ferry Beach Pines 


Just a few days more and these grove 
walks will be yours to tread. Word comes 
to us each day of additional registrations 
for the Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach. If your school has not taken 
care of this, do it at once. Write Mr. 
Robert Needham, The Quillen, Saco, 
Maine, enclosing your $1.00 registration 
fee to the Ferry Beach Park Association. 

We'll greet you at The Quillen on the 
afternoon of July 29. 


young people of promise whom it wishes 
to train for leadership. 

The Connecticut Convention long ago 
began this practice of making it possible 
for potential leaders from local churches to 
attend summer institutes. It has kept up 
this practise faithfully year after year. 
Investing in improvement and growth is a 
wise procedure whether the investors be 
state conventions or individuals. 

* * 
THANK YOU 


Hundreds of persons use our Loan Li- 
brary in the course of a year. Some days 
from three to six books go out in the mail. 
Then again the count runs way beyond 
that. 

As you can well imagine, the monthly 
postage bill for this service rendered to our 
schools has been no small item in the past. 
More recently, and particularly during the 
current year, we have suggested that those 
using the library share in the expense of it 
by paying the postage. A small envelope 
was provided for this purpose and enclosed 
with each book. The response has been 
almost 100 per cent. 

The cost of two mailings is not a tax on 
But when in the course 
of a month over 200 individuals see fit to 
send for books, the postage if paid by the 
G. 8. 8. A. amounts to several dollars. 


For your fine cooperation in helping us do 
away with this expense we are grateful. 
Incidentally this response indicates 
what our workers think of the library. 
Each year an increasing number use it. 
And apparently they agree that 14 to 18 
cents is little enough to pay for a better 
understanding of the educational program 
of the church and a new realization of the 
part they can play in shaping conduct and 


building character. 
* * 


CONNECTICUT STARTS US OFF 


We have been so concerned about the 
payment of pledges for 1932-33 that we 
hadn’t begun to think of next year’s con- 
tributions. Accordingly it was a surprise 
and a joy a few days ago to receive from 
the church school of Danbury, Conn., the 
first pledge for 1933-34, and from our 
school in Stafford a fine contribution to 
current expenses for the coming year. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Susan M. Andrews and Rey. and 
Mrs. Tracy Pullman, who have been shar- 
ing in the program of the Isles of Shoals 
meetings, report many ideas for our own 
week at Ferry Beach which have grown 
out of the Unitarian program. 


Mrs. Janet S. Stover, office secretary, is 
enjoying her annual vacation at Cape 
Neddick, Maine. 


Miss Vida E. Carruth, of West Chester- 
field, N. H., has received one of the In- 
stitute scholarships offered by the New 
Hampshire Sunday School Association, 
and is in attendance at the Northfield 
Religious Education Conference. Mr. Carl 
A. Hempel, director at Lynn, is the regis- 
trar of these annual conferences. 

Visitors to our new Beacon Hill home 
this week have included Mrs. Eleanor 
Prescott Huckman of St. Louis, Mo., 
former director at North Attleboro, and 
her mother, Mrs. Eben Prescott of Brain- 
tree; Mr. Wayne Haskell of Davenport, 
Iowa, also a former director at North 
Attleboro, Mass.; Miss Eleanor G. Collie, 
director at Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Arthur 
Blair and a group of Nashua, N. H., parish- 
ioners; Miss Bertha Porter, primary su- 
perintendent at Lynn, Mass., and Miss 
Knowlton; not to mention many others 
who have greeted us on their tour of the 
building. We are glad to welcome all our 
friends, at any time. 


Word from Turner Center, Me., re- 
ports a successful week’s Vacation School 
in the Universalist church. Of the total 
enrollment of 74, 68 were present each day 
and so completed the full course. The 
general theme, “‘Builders,”’ culminated in a 
play written by Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Sias 
and given by the pupils on the closing 
day. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, pastor of 
Betts Memorial Universalist Church, is 
spending the summer in Syracuse. On 
July 9 he spoke at the pilgrimage to Upper 
Lisle. July 21 he gave a radio address 
from station WSYR. July 26 he will 
speak at the pilgrimage-to Victor, and on 
Sept. 3 at the Capital lawn service in 
Lansing, Mich. 


Mrs. James D. Tillinghast has gone into 
business at 201 Clarendon St., Boston, 
having become a part owner of the Claren- 
don Studios Ine., interior decorators. 


A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer, Louis 
Annin Ames, chairman, Col. George E. 
Danforth and Judge Robert W. Hill, 
members of the Finance Committee of the 
Universalist General Convention, were in 
session all day July 12 at the new Head- 
quarters. 


Rev. and Mrs. R. 8. Kellerman motored 
from Blanchester, Ohio, to Romney, In- 
diana, to perform the marriage ceremony 
for Mary Louise Kellerman and Chalmer 
Marshall Oak. The bride is a daughter 
of Mr. Kellerman’s brother. The bride 
and groom are both teachers in the public 
schools of the state. They will reside at 
Westport, Indiana. 


Rev. Harry Taylor of Pittsfield, N. H., 
is serving as pastor of the Frankfort Con- 
gregational Church, Philadelphia, for six 
weeks in July and August. 


Rev. and Mrs. A. A. Blair, Mrs. Lester 
‘Harvey, Mrs. Walter Mansfield, and Mrs. 
William Hoyt, all of Nashua, N. H., called 
at Headquarters July 11. 


Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott of Racine 
was given the degree of Master of Theo- 
logical Science by Meadville Seminary at 
the last Commencement. 


Dr. C. G. Robbins of Lawrence, Mass., 
is spending his vacation at Lake Megun- 
ticook, Camden, Maine, and is preaching 
at Hope during July at 10.30 a. m. and at 
South Hope during July and August in the 
afternoon. 


Phillip Andrews Raspe, son of Rev. and 
Mrs. Otto S. Raspe of Cambridge, Mass., 
and Miss Shirley May LeBaron of Boston, 
Mass., were married recently at Morris- 
ville, Vermont. The groom is a New Eng- 
land: representative of Brown Durrell Com- 
pany, Boston. The bride is a graduate 
of the school of nursing of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. The ceremony 
was performed by Rev. Otto 8. Raspe, as- 
sisted by Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, State 
Superintendent of Churches in Vermont. 
Among many beautiful presents was one 
of silver from the First Universalist Church 
of Cambridge. 


and Interests 


Connecticut 


Hartford.—Rev. Stanley Manning, pas- 
tor. Beginning on the Sunday after 
Haster and continuing until the end of 
June, an experiment with early morning 
services, in addition to the regular morn- 
ing worship, was tried, but with incon- 
clusive results. The service was held at 
eight o’clock, lasting just a half hour. 
Attendance varied between six and twen- 
ty-two, and included a number who had 
never attended the church before. The 
services provoked a great deal of favorable 
comment, and received first page notice 
twice in the Hartford Courant. Quite a bit 
was said in the papers about a ‘‘service for 
golfers,’ and one vox populi wrote from 
New Britain with certain caustic remarks 
about a church that would encourage 
Sunday sports. No decision has been 
reached as to the repetition of these ser- 
vices next year. On Children’s Sunday, 
promotion and recognition services were 
held at the church school hour, followed 
by an opportunity for the inspection of 
hand work by the various classes. Bibles 
were given to the graduates of the prim- 
ary department. This service was planned 
and carried out by our director of religious 
education, Mrs. Mildred Wakefield Drew, 
who also assisted in the service of worship 
inthe church. At the latter, Mr. Manning 
gave a children’s sermon before the prim- 
ary and kindergarten departments went 
to their own rooms, and also christened 
four children. One more was christened 
the following Sunday. Attendance at the 
regular services of worship was most en- 
couraging, and kept up surprisingly well 
to the very end of June. When the an- 
nual financial canvass was made in March, 
seventy-four new subscribers were added. 
Plans for autumn activities are now being 
made. 


Massachusetts 


Annisquam.—Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey, 
pastor. June was an active month at the 
Village Church. The annual parish ban- 
quet was held at Village Hall on June 14, 
with Rey. Alfred S. Cole of Tufts College 
as speaker. Reports from the various 
organizations connected with the church 
showed them in excellent condition. At 
the Children’s Sunday service on June 17 
the annual children’s program was pre- 
sented. A novel feature this year was a 
story-sermon told to the children by 
Miss Ruth F. Ricker. Five children were 
christened at this service. The annual 
parish meeting and election of officers was 
held on June 28. The treasurer’s report 
showed the financial condition of the 
church to be satisfactory, and the report 
of the pastor showed an increase in at- 
tendance at church services of 20 per cent 
for the past year. Since January 1, eight- 


een new members have been received into 
the church. On Sunday, June 25, Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, formerly pastor of the 
Second Unitarian Church in Boston, oc- 
cupied the pulpit of Village Church, and 
on July 9. Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn of 
Everett was preacher at the morning ser- 
vice. Since the summer is a busy time 
in Annisquam, the pastor is in residence 
throughout the season. Plans are being 
made for the annual summer fair to be 
held at Village Hall in August, with Mrs. 
Annie G. Jewett as chairman. 
Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. Our church had the G. A. R. with 
allied organizations as guests on Memorial 
Sunday. The commander of the post, 
one of our church people, died on June 23 
at the age of ninety-five. On Children’s 
Sunday an original pageant written by 
Mrs. Simmons was given by the children 
of our church school. Five babies were 
christened and perfect attendance records 
were noted. At the June communion one 
new member was received. The Ladies’ 
Aid have held several outings and the 
parish held a pleasant outing recently. 
Our church, as last year, is uniting with 
seven other churches in union summer 
services, Mr. Spear preaching in the Bap- 
tist church on Aug. 6 and in the Congre- 
gational church on Aug. 13. 
Peabody.—Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., pastor. From the beginning of Dr. 
Huntley’s administration on April 2 to 
the closing of the church for the summer 
recess there were thirteen Sundays. The 
average attendance per Sunday was 104. 
This does not count in the installation ser- 
vice for Dr. Huntley, when, as already re- 
ported in the Pilgrimage meetings, there 
were five hundred present. Dr. and Mrs. 
Huntley went to Oxford, Mass., on Thurs- 
day, July 20, where a summer pastorate 
reaching through the remainder of July 
and through August will be held in the old 
church of Clara Barton and Hosea Ballou. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Rev. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D., pastor. On Friday, 
May 26, at Owatonna, occurred the annual 
rally of the Women’s Association of the 
state. About seventy members attended 
from Minneapolis, St. Paul, Rochester, 
Austin, Blooming Prairie, Owatonna and 
other places. Dr. Shutter spoke on 
“Worcester Convention Questions’’—the 
Revised Creed, the Free Church of Amer- 
ica and the Japan Mission. A meeting of 
the board of trustees of the Universalist 
State Convention was held, at which it 
was decided to hold the October conven- 
tion with Unity Church, St. Paul, sharing 
the program with the Unitarians, but with 
separate meetings for business. On Sun- 
day morning, May 28, the graduating class 
of the Minneapolis College of Law at- 
tended services at the Church of the Re- 
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deemer, and Dr. Shutter preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon, taking as his theme, 
“The Public and the Legal Profession.” 
Mr. Rice, assistant pastor, with four of 
our young people, attended the Unitarian 
Young People’s Conference at Hanska, 
Minn., June 17 and 18. William Barrow 
led a splendid meeting Sunday afternoon 
out in the open on the hilltop. His subject 
was “Ethics.” About one hundred at- 
tended. Our group enjoyed their fellow- 
ship with the Unitarian young people and 
made their contribution to the success of 
the conference. The special summer meet- 
ing of the Women’s Association was held 
at the residence of Mrs. Fred P. Nash, 
Lake Minnetonka, Friday, June 28. Mrs. 
Nash gave a delightful informal talk 
about her recent trip to the Orient. Many 
articles of interest gathered upon the trip 
were exhibited. At Honolulu, Mrs. Nash 
was entertained by Captain and Mrs. 
Arnold W. Shutter. On June 14, Flag 
Day was celebrated in Honolulu, under 
the auspices of the Benevolent and Pa- 
triotic Order of Elks. Between 3,000 and 
4,000 people were present in the palace 
grounds. In response to a request by the 
Elks, General Wells, commandant of the 
Islands, appointed Captain Shutter to de- 
liver the address. This was so well re- 
ceived that the Elks, a tew days later, 
gave a dinner in honor of Captain and Mrs. 
Shutter. It is with sincere regret that we 
report the death of Prof. Emil Oberhoffer. 
For nine years prior to devoting all his 
time to the Symphony Orchestra, he was 
organist and musical director at the Church 
of the Redeemer. In developing and 
conducting the great orchestra, he won 
world-wide recognition. The funeral ser- 
vice was conducted at the Church of the 
Redeemer by Dr. Shutter on June 1, and 
music was furnished by members of the 
Symphony Orchestra. We always welcome 
Dr. Etz to this part of the country! It is 
good to get a glimpse of him. He was 
looking up some of the farm investments 
of the General Convention in Minnesota 
and North Dakota. Our only regret was 
that he could not stay over Sunday and oc- 
cupy the pulpit. Miss Alice Chapin, 
formerly resident director at Unity Set- 
tlement, recently visited Minneapolis en 
route to her home in Michigan to spend 
her summer vacation. Miss Chapin is 
now at the head of the Defective Speech 
Correction Department, Los Angeles pub- 
lic schools, and lecturer in the University 
of Southern California. Miss Barbara 
Bailey, granddaughter of Mrs. E. J. Hd- 
wards, so well known throughout the de- 
nomination, will go to the Presbyterian 
Hospital connected with Columbia Uni- 
versity Medical Center as medical social 
worker. Miss Bailey is a graduate of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. The 
following activities are on the summer 
schedule at Unity Settlement House: Em- 
ployment Bureau, infant welfare, pre-natal, 
chest and dental clinics, Franklin School 


and Unity House playgrounds, day nur- 
sery, Swimming and showers, women’s 
dressmaking, canning demonstrations, out- 
ings and picnics for clubs and classes, per- 
sonal service and Sunshine Camp. The 
aggregate attendance for June was 11,115, 
a gain over 1932. The funeral services for 
George D. Goodrich of Anoka were con- 
ducted by Rev. Thomas J. Farmer July 1. 


“Mr. Goodrich, who was eighty years old, 


had lived in Anoka since 1857, when Min- 
nesota was a territory. He was the son 
of Rev. Moses and Nancy Goodrich. His 
father was the first Universalist pastor in 
Anoka and built the church there. Mr. 
Goodrich had been school commissioner 
of Anoka County for thirty years, and for 
many years was a member of the board of 
trustees of the Universalist State Con- 
vention. 
Wisconsin 


Racine.—Rey. Lawrence W. Abbott, 
pastor. At the Children’s Day service the 
church school gave its program, ‘Flowers 
and Children.” Five were christened. 
For a long time it has been customary to 
close church on the last Sunday in June, 
but this year we are having services through 
July. The attendance at church school 
and at church for the first two Sundays 
was especially encouraging. Church ser- 
vices will close on July 30 and reopen Sept. 
10. Our minister, who has been studying 
at Meadville Theological School this year, 
received the master of theological science 
degree at commencement. His thesis 
subject was “The Religious Philosophy of 
Pringle-Pattison.””’ Mr. Abbott is again 
back in Racine for full time work. 


CAPE COD CONFERENCE 


Summer Meetings 


The Executive Committee of the Cape 
Cod Conference of Unitarian, Universalist, 
and other liberal Christian churches ar- 
ranged for two special union services to 
be held this summer, one in Sandwich, 
and one in Chatham. 

The first was held Sunday, July 9, at 
the Friends’ Meeting House in Hast Sand- 
wich. At 5.30 a special supper was served 
at the Oceanside Inn, which was a pleasant 
social affair, shared by forty-five visitors 
from various parts of the Cape. After 
this, there was an opportunity to examine 
the old records of the Spring Hill Meeting, 
and the ancient meeting-house, with its 
separate entrances for men and women, 
and its elaborate mechanism for raising 
and lowering the partition which in former 
times divided the male and female portions 
of the meeting during certain delibera- 
tions. This partition now serves the 
practical purpose of shutting off half the 
building during the winter. 

The ministers present were invited to 
sit in the high seats facing the congrega- 
tion, which numbered about a hundred and 
fifty, and represented the Federated 
Churches in Sandwich and Hyannis, the 


Unitarian Churches in Barnstable and 
Brewster, and the Universalist Church at 
Chatham, Orleans, and Yarmouthport. 
Some familiar hymns were sung without 
accompaniment, and periods of silence were 
observed in Quaker fashion, although a 
general program had been arranged. 

The leader of the meeting, Oscar Mos- 
trom, welcomed the Conference, and set 
forth simply and ably the characteristics 
of the Quaker meeting, inviting ail to share 
in it, and to give their testimony if so 
moved. Rev. Anita Pickett of Barnstable, 
secretary of the Conference, responded. 
Alvano C. Goddard then gave a more ex- 
tended interpretation of the history and 
spirit of the Friends, and Rev. George H. 
Badger spoke on Liberal Mysticism. All 
felt that the evening had been rich in in- 
struction and inspiration. 

The meeting at Chatham will be held 
in the Universalist church there on Au- 
gust 18. The next regular session of the 
Conference will be held in Orleans on 
Sunday, Oct. 29, following the Universalist 
General Convention. 


* % 
ES WHO’S WHO = 


a RevaiCarl asebatvon a. Demise 
* moderator of the General Council 

* of Congregational and Christian * 
* Churches. 4 
5 Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, liter- * 
* ary editor of the Leader, professor * 
* of biography in Dartmouth College * 
* gince 1929, is dean-elect of Swarth- * 


more College. ce 
a Rev. John H. Taylor is minister * 
* of the Unitarian church in West- * 
* wood, Mass. = 
% Thomas L. Harris is adviser in * 
* religion at Harvard. = 


Rev. Leslie T. Pennington is min- * 
ister of the First Unitarian Society ~* 
in Ithaca, N. Y. BS 
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FERRY BEACH NEWS 


Alice Blanchard of Portland arrived 
July 8, with a party of friends who re- 
mained for the week-end. Later came 
Dorothy Bradford of Wakefield, Mass., to 
spend a week’s vacation. Mrs. Quillen 
H. Shinn came from Parsonsfield, Maine, 
the following day. Mrs. Doris White 
and Marjorie Leslie of Melrose are camp- 
ing for a month at the grove. Rev. Elmer 
D. Colcord of Mount Vernon, N. Y., has 
opened his cottage for summer occupany 
by his family. 

Stanley Rowland, William D. Metz and 
William Lewis have been making im- 
provements to the property in preparation 
for the summer conferences. Registration 
at the Y. P. C. U. conference which opens 
Saturday, July 22, will probably show a 
smaller number than in former years, but 
an enthusiastic group is expected to carry 
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on with the usual Ferry Beach spirit. 
Rey. Richard H. Bird, Jr., is dean. Fac- 
ulty members include Dr. Lee S. McColles- 
ter, Prof. Alfred S. Cole and Mrs. Naomi 
Wilkin. : ; 

“Great Decisions” is the sermon topic 
of Rev. Dana McLean Greely of Lincoln 
at the service in the famous pine grove 
chapel at 10.45 a. m. (Daylight) Sunday, 
July 23. 

Many visitors are expected on Sunday, 
July 30, when the Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., of Washington will preach in 
the grove atlla.m. At7p.m. that day 
Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., will 
give his first lecture on “Nature and Hu- 
man Nature.’””’ Many who have been 
privileged to hear Dr. van Schaick lecture 
while the golden rays of the setting sun 
filtered through the pines and the hermit 
thrush sang his sweet melody are looking 
forward to these lectures. 

Sunday, Aug. 6, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, 
D. D., will preach. All persons expecting 
to visit Ferry Beach on a Sunday and have 
dinner at the Quillen should notify the 
secretary a reasonable time in advance. 
Address The Quillen, Saco, Me. 

Ahoy, loyal Ferry Beachers! Could you 
make a small contribution toward buying a 
piano for Rowland Hall? A Universalist 
family offers us a good one at a very mod- 
erate price. Make check or money order 
payable to the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 
tion, and send it to Robert F. Needham, 
Secretary, The Quillen, Saco, Me. 

Daylight Saving Time is observed at 
Ferry Beach. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 921) 
Whittier’s character, the author seems de- 
termined to offer the interpretation which 
is least flattering to the poet. Whittier 
gave Underwood materials for the biog- 
raphy he was preparing. Mordell says 
that Whittier “‘apparently directed the 
eulogistic tone in which it was written,’ 
but he gives no evidence to support such 
a claim. (287.) Whittier wrote the ac- 
count of himself which appeared in Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia “‘in a strain that was too 
fulsome.” (804.) Mordell admits it is 
possible that the publishers inserted the 
more laudatory lines, but points out that 
if they did the poet was “‘careful’’ not to de- 
lete them. Why not assume, as is more 
likely, not only that they did insert these 
passages but that Whittier never saw proof 
ofthem? That at least is as fair as stating 
outright that Whittier wrote the “‘ful- 

some’”’ portions. 

The last chapter, on Whittier the poet, is 
a fair and illuminating estimate of his 
poetic capacities, and places Whittier not 
on a pedestal but on a plane of high 
achievement. ‘He stood out as a poet of 
nature, as a balladist, as a singer of the 
home affections, as a recorder of old 
legends, as a poet of reform, as a religious 
poet, as a composer of hymns, as a writer 


of elegies, but, above all, as a champion 
of liberty. ... He is one of the great 
New England literary quartette—he ranks 
with Emerson, Hawthorne, and Thoreau. 
He is one of the few prophets in American 
literature.” 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 159. New Haven, 
Conn., 1. Roxbury, Mass., 2. Osage, Ia., 
8. Barre, Vt., 8. Washington, Vt., 2. 
IDysiwen, Col; 6 uulowian, IN, Wo 2h 
Westbrook, } e.,9. Woonsocket, R. I., 9. 
Brattleboro, Vt.,1. Lowell, Mass., Grace, 
3. Stoughton, Mass., 8. Somerville, 
Mass., First, 5. Middletown, N. Y., 6. 


Motaleezzee 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1933 


Previously reported 
Osage: slLowaeaeiny sry ientrat cbs 4 
lstdaleloyoian, WAR Soka oOo bcos Goo 3 
Lowell, Mass., Grace 1 
SWoumlairoris WER se oheogeesuones 4 
INonwayaelaineeen: ce) ss | ert: 2 


TRIBUTE TO DR. WESTWOOD 


The last day of June marked the formal 
conclusion of the six years’ service of Dr. 
Horace Westwood to the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League as its staff mission preacher. 
Dr. Westwood, however, had preached for 
several missions of the League prior to his 
connection with the organization, and he 
will continue to be actively interested in 
missions through his work as director of 
the newly formed Mission Brotherhood. 

Dr. Westwood’s first continuous labors 
with the League were during the church 
year of 1926-1927, when he conducted 
missions on leave of absence from his 
parish in Toledo, Ohio. In 1927 he joined 
the League staff as mission preacher, and 
was formally consecrated to his work at an 
impressive service in Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, Mass. 

His years with the League have seen this 
work extend from Unitarian parishes with 
a settled minister out to territories where 
there is no liberal church and to churches 
of the Universalist fellowship. The cul- 
minating point in this period was the or- 
ganization under his influence of the Mis- 
sion Brotherhood, a Liberal Preaching 
Order, and its maiden adventure of ten 
simultaneous missions in the state of North 
Carolina. Dr. Westwood has, in a real 
sense, led in the making of a new epoch in 
the history of liberal religion. 

Following is the text of a testimonial 
from the League to Dr. Westwood, unani- 
mously authorized at the recent annual 
meeting of the League’s Council in Boston: 

“Horace Westwood, apostle of the gospel 
of liberalism, mission preacher of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League from 1927 to 1933. 

“Among the first of those to conceive the 
idea of preaching missions for the Uni- 


tarian denomination, he has furthered the 
high purpose for which they were estab- 
lished until they have become a vital part 
of the organic life of American liberalism. 
His unflagging zeal and consecrated devo- 
tion have inspired other leaders and en- 
listed them in this noble cause. His coun- 
sel and eloquence have reawakened our 
own people to a truer appreciation of their 
heritage and have brought a vision of finer 
living to a multitude of those who for the 
first time have heard trom his lips the glad 
tidings of religious freedom. 

“His service to the League has been but 
the foundation of an enduring service 
to mankind. The Unitarian Laymen’s 
League here records officially its apprecia- 
tion of this service and its affection for 
this man.”’ 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn, 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p. m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 
hae 3 
COMING EVENTS 

July 29-Aug. 5. Sunday School Institute at Ferry 
Beach. 

Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 10-138. Georgia Convention at Winder. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 


Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 
Sept. — Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 


Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 2-5. New York Universalist Conventions at 
Middletown. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

Oct. 7-8. Convention of Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island at Woonsocket, R. I. 
chOct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 

ee 
SUMMER MEETINGS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State route 109. 
from 


Fremont, mornings, August. 


Kensington, mornings, summer. Route 
Exeter to Amesbury, Mass. Arthur W. Webster, 
minister. 


Nottingham, mornings, summer. Route from 
Newmarket to Northwood. Harry M. Cary, minis- 
ter. 

East Lempster, Miner Chapel, 11.30 a. m. summer, 
State Route 10. Rey. Will E. Roberts, minister. 
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Aug. 6, fellowship meetings, a. m. and p. m. at the 
Kensington Meeting-house. Picnic lunch. 

Aug. 13, fellowship meetings, a. m. and p. m., at 
West Chesterfield. Picnic lunch. Just off Route 9 
from Keene to Brattleboro. 

Aug. 27, Ancestors’ Day, at the Old Langdon 
Meeting-house, a. m. and p.m. Picnic lunch. Off 
road from Alstead to Charlestown. 

Your car will run as well toward church as away 
from it. 

x x 
GEORGIA CONVENTION CALL 


The annual meeting of the Georgia Universalist 
Convention will be held in Winder, Aug. 3-6, for the 
receiving of reports, the election of officers, and for 
such other business as may legally come before the 
Convention. 

Ladie Rowlett, Secretary. 
oe ES 
UNION SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 

The National Memorial Church will hold summer 
union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 25, to Sunday, Sept. 3, inclusive. 

During the summer the church will be open from 
10 to 1. On the Sundays when the services are held 
in the other churches it will be open in the afternoon 
from 1 to 8. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus have opportunity to 
visit the National Memorial Church. 

* x 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 

The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association runs a 
Fair every summer in order to raise money for reduc- 
tion of the mortgage. 

The Fair will take place Thursday, August 3, dur- 
ing Religious Education Week. 

Attractive and serviceable articles are solicited. 
Mail them after July 4 to The Quillen, Saco, Me. 

President of the Association, Mrs. Ethel Man- 
ning, Hartford, Conn.; secretary, Miss Fannie I. 
Knight, 503 Woodfords St., Portland, Me.; treasurer, 
Mrs. Thaga Fisher, Biddeford, Me. 

eee 
MURRAY GROVE 
Preaching Dates 

July 23—Rev. Robert Tipton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 30—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Portsmouth, 
EN el 

Aug. 6—Rev. George E. Thorburn, Jr., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

Aug. 13—Rev. William Haney, Norwich, Conn. 

Aug. 20—Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Aug. 27—Rev. Hannah J. Powell, Canton, N. C. 

Sept. 3—Rev. Charles A. Hallenbeck, Scranton, Pa. 

Special preacher—Rev. Rufus Dix, Fort Plain, 
INE Xe 

Saturday evening, Aug. 12—Annual Birthday 
Party. Chairman, Mrs. Robert Tipton. 

Aug. 19, Aug. 26—Annual fair. Chairman, Mrs. 
George Friedrich. 

Sunday, Aug. 20—Memorial Sunday. 


Aug. 26-Sept. 2—Summer Institute. Faculty: 
Rev. Chas. A. Hallenbeck, Scranton, Pa. Mrs. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Danbury, Conn. Miss 


Eleanor Collie, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tipton, Philadelphia, Pa. Registrar, Mrs. Frank 
B. Smith, Elkins Park, Pa. Registration fee $1.00. 
Rates for accredited delegates, Institute week, ter- 
minating Saturday afternoon, Sept. 2, $10.00. 

Special Young People’s Program for Labor Day 
week-end: Saturday night, traditional supper and 
merry-making. Sunday morning, young people’s 
service. Sunday evening, candle-light service. Mon- 
day, all-day sail on the Barnegat, with picnic at 
Seaside Park. 


Dean, Rev. Robert 


* * 


Y. P. C. U. OF MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND 
Official Call 


The 44th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 7 and 8, for 
the purpose of hearing reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents, to elect officers, to amend 
the Constitution as follows: 

To include in Article VI (Meetings), Section 3: 
“members of the Executive Board of the Massa- 
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chusetts and Rhode Island Alumni Association of 
they... 27 ©.Us-2 

To add Article X (Clara Barton Camp): “‘Section 1 
The State Y. P. C. U. Camp Project at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace shall be managed by progressive 
governing board consisting of a chairman, one rep- 
resentative from each of the Executive Boards of 
the State Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni 
Association and the General Y. P. C. U., these to be 
appointed by the State Y. P. C. U. president, with 
the consent of the State Board, and four other mem- 
bers representing the several sections of the State 
Y. P. C. U., these to be elected at the Annual Con- 
vention which ends their respective terms, as herein- 
after provided. 

“Section II. (a) The Chairman and two of the 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention for a period of three years, and 
shall be chosen at the expiration of every term there- 
after for a period of two years. (b) The other two 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention and at the expiration of every 
term thereafter for a period of two years. (c) The 
representatives of the Executive Board of the State 
Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni Association 
and the General Y. P. C. U. shall be chosen annually 
at the time of or as soon after the Annual Convention 
as possible.’’ 

And to transact any other business that may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Louise Woodbury, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
3 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


A license for one year has been granted to Rev. 
George Freeman Carl (Methodist), minister of the 
Federated Church of Winchester, N. H. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
* Ox 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


I have been called to and have accepted the chair- 
manship of the Murray Grove Fair, which takes place 
on Friday and Saturday, August 18 and 19. 

The Fair 1s our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be stressed too strongly. 

Gifts of money, utilities and fancy articles will be 


All sizes 
and 
prices. 


A guiding light 
—A source of 
inspiration! 


for catalog 


or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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acceptable, and should be sent to my home address 
until Aug. 1, after which, direct all letters and pack- 
ages to Mrs. George Friedrich, Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, New Jersey. 
(Mrs. George) Mary E. Friedrich, 
150 East 21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Obstuary 


Frederick James Babcock 


Frederick James Babeock, aged fifty-four years, 
died at his home, 833 Washington Street, Canton, 
Mass., on July 4. Mr. Babeoek was born in St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont, in which place he attended 
St. Johnsbury Academy and a business coilege. 
For twenty-four years he was connected with the 
Stone & Webster Company in Boston and New York. 
Besides his wife, he leaves three sons, Scott, Richard, 
and Robert. The funeral service was held in the 
Canton home at 2 p. m. on Friday, July 7, Rev. 
Leroy W. Coons, D. D., officiating. A committal 
service was held at St. Johnsbury, where the inter- 
ment occurred on Saturday, July 8. 


J.H. Prentiss 


J. Harry Prentiss, a prominent business man of 
Haverhill, Mass., died at his home on Lawrence St., 
that city, on Tuesday, July 4. The funeral service, 
conducted by Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., former 
pastor of the Haverhill church, was held on Thurs- 
day afternoon, July 6. Interment was in Linwood 
Cemetery, Haverhill. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Short Studies in the Larger Faith 
By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Cetechism. Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 


in the Senior department of Sunday schools. 


A year’s course, or even six 


months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
tne Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, “What do you 
Universalists believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 


this inquiry. 


Price 30 cents, postpaid 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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Educational 


ODDARD 


| G The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


————————————— 
Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 

240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 
No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 


paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 

Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard a Selleck, D. D. 
A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe now for the 
CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


Tufts at 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commad! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 


‘ science building with weil-equipped laboratories, a 


domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England tewn 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Grznting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


SSSSOSSSSOSS SOS SGSOSVSSsooos 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Eight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Se:mon 
on the Moun. - $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 


essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackfing 


Dr. Stanley Jones, noted missionary- 
evangelist, speaking before the annual 
conference of Methodists at Stockton, 
California, told of conducting evangelistic 
meetings in Mukden while the city was 
being bombarded and attacked by emeny 
troops. 

“Bombs were dropping from the sky,’ 
he said, ‘‘and we could hear the rat-a-tat- 
tat of machine guns, but the meeting went 
on without interruption. And when I 
gave the invitation at the close of the 
service, 250 Chinese came forward and 
surrendered to the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Well, after all, how were the natives to 
know who was bombarding the city? 

Ve 

Sightseeing Guide (in Boston): ‘On 
your right you see the tablet marking the 
spot where Paul Revere stood waiting for 
the signal to be hung in the Old North 
Church.” 

Sweet Young Thing: “Oh dear, what a 
shame! And why did they pick the Old 
North Church to hang him in?’’—Path- 
finder. 

ae ak 

When we went over to the new broad- 
casting house we were told that the man 
in the control room, who has to make 
notes on the services and describe any 
faults or noises, gave the following report 
on one of the services broadcast from St. 
Martin’s: ‘Minister blasting badly. Con- 
gregation faint.”—St. Martin’s Review. 

* * 

A Scotchman went to a fancy dress ball 
in the guise of Napoleon. A friend meeting 
him at the function said, ‘‘“Now why on 
earth should a Scotchman assume the 
character of Napoleon?” 

“Well, for one thing, you can keep your 
hand on your wallet all the time,” said the 
Scot.—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Colleen: ‘““Why is Hortense so provoked? 
The papers gave a full account of her wed- 
ding.” 

Clarabelle: “Yes, but they put in that 
‘Miss Powell was married to the well- 
known collector of antiques.’””—Brantford 
Expositor. 

x * 

Professor: ““What is density?” 

Student: “I can’t exactly define it, but I 
can give you a good illustration ot it.” 

Professor: ‘‘The illustration you have 
already given is enough—sit down.’’— 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

“Here’s a scientific sharp who says that 
there are styles in emotion.” _ 

“Shouldn’t wonder. Haven’t you seen 
people with their dignity ruffled?”—Hyx- 
change. 

x x 

The fact that this civilization survives 
makes us wonder more and more what 
could have destroyed the old ones. 


In lot of 25, 90 cents 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER | 


Antiphonal Readings 


by 
L. Griswold Williams 


Price $1.00 each 
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What Dean Atwood says: 


The publication of “Antiphonal Readings for 
Free Worship” is a notable event. Nothing like it 
has ever been published before. It fills a long-felt 
want. Every liberal church that wishes its re- 
sponsive readings to be a vital part of the service 
of worship should procure this book. The range of 
subjects is comprehensive and varied. The selec- 
tions are from universal literature, as they should 
be, and the authors represent a great company of 
the world’s seers. Many of the passages will be 
quite new—at first—to readers, but they are not any 
less worthy. It is safe to say that no one will read 
the words of this book mechanically or indifferently. 
I predict that the more the book is used the more 
it will be liked. The index is admirable. 

John Murray Atwood. 


“Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship” has 
been purchased for chapel use in the 


Canton Theological School. 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street, Boston 


50 or more, 75 cents 


July 22, 1933 
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